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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
caneilipimies 
(<* the day on which our next issue appears the first 
pollings will take place in an Election which promises 
to be one of the most momentous in our whole history. The 
advice which we ventured to offer to the Tariff Reformers— 
that they should make it clear to moderate men of all kinds 
that though they did not abandon Tariff Reform in any shape 
or form, votes given in this Election to Tariff Reformers 
would not be used to put a tariff into operation before the 
electors had had an opportunity of judging of the merits of 
that tariff—has not been accepted. We believe that if it had 
been there could have been no question whatever as to the 
result of the elections. The present Government would have 
been thrown from office and a strong Unionist Government 
would have taken their place. We are not so foolish, how- 
ever, as to sulk because the Unionist Party has adopted bad 
electoral tactics. It was our duty to point out what we 
believed to be the path of victory ; but because the Unionists 
have made victory unnecessarily difficult for themselves we 
are not going to defeat our own ends by any want of energy 
or loyalty in our support of the Unionist cause. 

We are bound to point out, however, that a great responsi- 
bility rests upon the Tariff Reformers. If they are sure of 
winning without adopting the course we indicated, well and 
good, but it is obviously essential that they should win. If 
their strategy fails, they will have done irreparable injury 
to the momentous causes which they, like ourselves, have 
at heart. In a word, their policy can only be justified by 
success. Upon this point we shall say no more till the 
Election is over, and we most devoutly hope that there will 
be no need to return to it. 


Let us briefly restate our own position. We hold it 
to be the duty of Free-trade Unionists and of all moderate 
men to vote at this crisis for Tariff Reformers because 
that is the only effective way of preventing a Constitu- 
tional revolution. Tariff Reform is an evil, but an evil 
which is as nothing compared with the establishment 
of an unlimited and uncontrollable oligarchy armed 
with the terrific instrument of an autocratic single 
Chamber, Tariffs may be imposed, but they may also be 
repealed by the ordinary operation of the law. Single- 
Chamber government once established, as the history of the 
Long Parliament and of the French Convention shows, haa to 
be got rid of by physical force, 





In these circumstances we have no hesitation in saying that 
our duty, and the duty of all moderate men, is to do their 
utmost to defeat the present Government and their policy. 
Incendiaries are at work attempting to set fire to the 
fabric of the Constitution. All honest men ought to join in 
stopping them, and not stand upon punctilios as to whether 
a portion of the people who are attempting to extinguish 
the fire have sound views on political economy. The fire must 
be put out before we can discuss the best plans for victualling 
the house and filling the storerooms. Liberals, and there are 
thousands of them, who know that single-Chamber govern. 
ment means ruin to the country, who detest the concealed 
semi-Socialism of the modern Radical, and who feel nothing 
but loathing and contempt for the Neo-Jacobinism of Mr. 
Lloyd George and his supporters, will be incurring a terrible 
responsibility if they give a blank cheque to the party, not of 
true democracy, but of demagogy, because they are annoyed 
at what they consider the folly and the stubbornness of the 
Tariff Reformers. 


If the Government obtain a majority, and moderate 
Liberals find themselves under the grossest of all tyrannies 
—single-Chamber government—and also find the integrity of 
the United Kingdom destroyed, it will be a poor consolation 
to them to be able to say that at any rate they voted for 
Free-traders. Do they really believe that men like Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Winston Churchill, and the mixed majority 
of Redmondites and Socialists who control them, are safe 
guardians of Free-trade? How long is Free-trade likely to 
last in face of such Bills as the Right-to-Work Bill, and 
legislation on tle so-called sweating industries? If freedom 
of exchange is not to be allowed between the inhabitants of 
these islands, why should it be allowed between us and 
foreign nations ? 





In our opinion, the question of the Union remains the 
supreme and essential issue. We must never forget that in 
fact, if notin name, we are being asked to destroy the House 
of Lords because it has proved an obstacle to the destruction 
of the Union. Here are the plain facts. The present Liberal 
Government found they could not remain in power without 
the support of the Nationalist Party. The Nationalist Party 
would not support them unless they promised to grant Home- 
rule. But that promise was not enough. The Nationalists 
knew that the Liberals, as they might say, could not deliver 
the goods because of the House of Lords. Therefore, in 
demanding Home-rule, they demanded the abolition of the 
obstacle to Home-rule. Thus, if the naked truth is to be told, 
the monstrous tyranny of single-Chamber government is to 
be set up in this country, not on its supposed merits, but 
solely to keep the present Government in office. 





Remember what this piece of party tactics means when 
translated into action. If single-Chamber government is 
established, and the Home-rule Bill forced on the Lords 
without any appeal to the people, it will then have to be forced 
upon the North of Ireland. This means recourse to coercion 
by the armed forces of the nation, for to nothing but force of 
that kind will Ulster yield. The men who now talk so glibly 
about the horrors of militarism, the wickedness of bloodshed, 
and the “murderous sword” will find that to put their 
legislation into operation they will have to shed the blood of 
the people of the North of Ireland. Of that we have no doubt 
whatever. As to whether Ulster will be right to fight we will 
not now pronounce an opinion, but fight she will, if, when she 
asks to be left out of a Home-rule Bill, she is told that the 
right of self-government is a right which may be claimed by 
the Celtic, Roman, and Southern Irish, but is not a right 
to which the Protestant Teutons of the North have any 





claim. 
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Lord Cromer, Lord George Hamilton, and several other 
distinguished Unionists have signed a public manifesto which 
in fact endorses the policy which we put before country at 
the last General Election and have continued to keep before 
it,—namely, that it is the duty of Unionist Free-traders to 
choose the lesser of two evils,and to vote for Tariff Reform 
candidates. In to-day’s Timcs will also be found a letter 
signed by Mr. Arthur Elliot, Sir Alfred Lyall, and Mr. Henry 
Hobhouse, who at the last Election did not feel able to vote 
for Unionist candidates, but who now advise Free-trade 
Unionists of their way of thinking, except in extreme cases, to 
throw their weight against the Government candidate and 
vote for the Unionists. This decision is of the very greatest 
importance. We are certain that what the men we have just 
named are thinking is also being thought by thousands of 
less well-known Free-trade Unionists and moderate Liberals 
throughout the country. 





A serious revolution has broken out in Mexico. The news 
has naturally been received with surprise, as only two months 
ago all Mexico seemed to be sincerely joining in the fttes 
when President Diaz's eightieth birthday and the centenary of 
Mexican independence were simultaneously celebrated. Pre- 
silent Diaz has held his office almost continuously since 1877, 
and is acknowledged to be the maker of modern Mexico. The 
revolt is most marked in the Northern provinces. Seior 
Madero, the rival of President Diaz at the recent Presidential 
Election, is at the head of a large force with some guns, and 
has proclaimed himself President of a Provisional Govern- 
ment. The insurgents are said to express a bitter anti- 
American feeling in many districts, but Sefior Madero is 
urging consideration for foreigners on his followers. Sefior 
Madero, it will be remembered, was put in prison when he 
declared his intention of opposing President Diaz at the 
recent Election. This makes one think that the revolt must 
be aimed against the autocratic rule which passes under the 
name of Republicanism. News of a revolt also comes from 
Rio de Janeiro. The crews of six Brazilian warships have 
mutinied and expelled their officers, three of whom were 
killed. The men demand higher pay, the abolition of corporal 
punishment, and a free pardon. A few shells have been 
fired into the city. There are signs that the Government 
will substantially meet the demands of the men. 








An interesting letter appears in Wednesday's papers signed 
by the deputation from the Anti-Slavery Society which recently 
visited Lisbon. On the day of their arrival the formation of an 
Anti-Slavery Society in Portugal was announced, the Committee 
consisting of Army and Navy officers, together with leading 
representatives of the Law, the Press, commerce, and industry. 
What is more important, it enjoys the full approval and 
support of the Republican Government, and has expressed its 
earnest desire to work in co-operation with the British Anti- 
Slavery Society. The deputation were received by the new 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Senhor Bernardine Machado, who 
assured them of the Government’s resolve to deal adequately 
with the question, and urged them to continue to work upon 
British public opinion, which would certainly make its influ- 
ence felt upon public opinion in Portugal. In view of these 
assurances, which were confirmed by the Minister of the Marine 
and Colonies, the members of the deputation believe they are 

ntitled to rely on the Portuguese Government’s genuine 
intention to abolish San Thomé slavery. They add, and we 
cordially support their view, an expression of confidence that 
“in proportion as this resolution is carried into effect the 
people of this country will join in welcoming the new régime, 
and wishing it all prosperity for the future.” 

The time of the House of Commons during the last week 
has been chiefly devoted to passing the new Finance Bill. 
On Monday the Government carried their very severe Closure 
Resolutions in spite of the protest of the Opposition, and by 
Wednesday the Bill had passed through all its stages. The 
most interesting events, however, were the replies of the 
Prime Minister to two questions on Tuesday afternoon. The 
first of these related to woman suffrage, with regard to 
which Mr. Asquith declared that “the Government will, if 
they are still in power, give facilities in the next Parliament 
for effectively proceeding witha Bill if so framed as to permit 
of free amendment.” ‘This apparently leaves the door open 
to a dozen different ways of treating the problem, but in all 





a 
probability some arrangement has been made behind the 
scenes which will not be disclosed till the elections are over, 
Thus the power of the electors to decide the problem jg jy 
effect taken away from them. 


Even more important was Mr. Asquith’s announcement 
of the Government’s decision upon the Osborne judgment, 
After repeating his announcement with regard to payment of 
Members, he said :— 

“We shall further propose legislation empowering Trade. 

Unions to include in their objects and organisation the provision 
of a fund for Parliamentary and municipal action and representa. 
tion and kindred objects, and to combine for such purposes, pro. 
vided that the opinion of the Union is effectively ascertained, and 
that there shall be no compulsion upon any member to contribute 
to the fund.” 
The long cross-examination which followed led to no further 
result except a statement that the political fund of a Trade. 
Union would have to be raised by a special levy. In reality, 
however, Mr. Asquith’s answer will enable him to decide later 
how far it will be necessary for him to go in the direction 
desired by the Trade-Unionists. If Mr. Asquith has a 
majority without the Labour Party it will not be very far, 


In the House of Lords on Monday Lord Crewe moved the 
second reading of the Parliament Bill. He traced the history 
of the veto controversy from the winter of 1906, when Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s first Education Bill was lost, 
and proceeded to an explanation of the provisions of the 
present Bill. Lord Crewe pointed out that, although it did 
not explicitly allow for the holding of a Conference between 
the two Houses, in the opinion of the framers of the Bill this 
was a cardinal matter in relation to the whole question. The 
Bill provided opportunities for long delay and repeated dis- 
cussion, and to describe it as a measure for the establishment 
of a single Chamber was an absolute misnomer. “ We desire 
to substitute delay and revision for hurried party rejection.” 
Lord Lansdowne criticised the action of the Government in 
preventing adequate discussion of the Bill, which was highly 
open to criticism. He pointed out the inadequacy of the safe. 
guards against “tacking,” and the impossible position in which 
the Upper House would find itself at a Conference, when it 
knew that in case of disagreement a Bill would be passed 
over its head. He then announced his decision to move the 
adjournment, and gave notice that on Wednesday he would 
move some Resolutions dealing with the relations between the 
two Houses. After some discussion the House adjourned. 


On Wednesday Lord Lansdowne introduced his Resolutions, 
which we discuss in detail elsewhere. He pointed out that the 
details of the means of settling differences between the two 
Houses could not be arranged before the composition of the 
Houses had been determined upon, and this remark 
applied to the exact nature of the joint sittings that were 
proposed. There were some kinds of legislation, including 
that concerned with the Constitution as well as some other 
matters, which ought to be dealt with under greater safeguards 
than ordinary legislation. The Referendum seemed to him 
the best method of providing such safeguards, and it could be 
used not only in cases of disagreement, but “also for the 
purpose of affording a check upon legislation even when both 
Houses are agreed.” With regard to Money Bills, Lord 
Lansdowne said that ib was proposed to set up a Committee 
for deciding the question of “tacking,” for such a tribunal 
ought not to be a Court of Law, but should rather act “with 
a broad and common-sense view of what is just and reasot 
able as between the two Houses.” 


Lord Crewe commented upon the physical difficulties of a 
joint sitting, and proceeded to criticise the proposal for a 
Referendum. He asked how it was to be decided what 
questions were of sufficient “gravity” to be sent to it, and 
declared that “the real difficulty of the Referendum is that 
many people will regard it, if it is to be treated as a subject 
of frequent or general resort, as something like the negation 
of our system of representative government.” In the course 
of the discussion Lord St. Aldwyn remarked that he believed 
the Referendum could be worked quite easily, “ subject to the 
enactment of some body like a joint Committee of both 
Houses, with the Speaker as chairman, to prepare the proper 
question to be put to the people.” Surely Lord St. Aldwyn is 
under a misapprehension here. The proper plan is to ask the 
people, not an abstract question, but whether they do or do not 
wish a particular law to come into operation. The Archbishop 
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of Canterbury commented upon the attempt that had been 
made to force a Dissolution without giving the House an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the Government’s proposals. He added 
that the controversy could only be solved by a compromise, 
and appealed to the statesmen on both sides to bring about 
a settlement “ by joint action, and by that contribution from 
either side of something that is needed for the whole.” 


The debate in the House of Lords was continued on 
Thursday. The Lord Chancellor spoke with that attractive 
combination of earnestness and moderation which always 
characterises his speeches, but he does not seem to have in the 
least mastered the proposals for the Referendum. He repeated 
the old cry that the Referendum will be unfair to the Liberals 
because it would never be applied to Conservative legislation. 
Apparently he has never heard of the suggestion made so 
often in these columns that this difficulty could perfectly weli 
be got over by enacting that a substantial minority in the 
House of Commons—say not less than one-third of that 
body—might demand a Referendum as to whether a particular 
Bill which has passed both Houses should or should not be 
allowed to come into operation. It was not for Lord Lans- 
downe to urge such a proposal when he was dealing with the 
question of settling deadlocks between the two Houses. He 
did not, however, say a word to preclude such a scheme. It 
may be taken as certain that no Unionist supporters of the 
Referendum would refuse assent to such a plan, or, if the 
Liberals preferred it, a reasonable plan for a Referendum 
on petition of the people,—provided, of course, that the 
petition must not be signed by a handful of cranks, but must 
be put forward by a substantial portion of the nation. 

An admirable speech made in Thursday’s debate was that 
of Lord Curzon. Nothing could have been better than the 
way in which he dealt with the misapprehensions about 
the Referendum. He exposed the absurdity of suggesting 
that a Referendum would be a very costly affair, and tore to 
pieces the fallacy that it would destroy representative govern- 
ment because it would put a check upon its oligarchic 
tendencies. We should like to point out, however, what 
appears to us a very serious error in Lord Curzon’s speech. 
He seems to contemplate the Referendum being applied 
through the Post Office and by means of voting-papers, after 
the manner in which certain amateur popular polls have been 
taken. We are convinced that if Lord Curzon will look into 
the matter a little closer, he will see, as we have said else- 
where, that the safe and proper way of taking a Referendum 
is by means of personal voting by ballot, as in Parliamentary 
elections. Voting by the post, in the case of a vast electorate, 
would be impossibly cumbersome, if proper precautions were 
taken that only the persons entitled to vote filled up the 
papers. The only way effectually to prevent “stuffing the 
ballot-boxes”” would be a poll of the people under the Ballot 
and Corrupt Practices Acts. A well-tested machinery exists 
for preventing fraudulent uses of electoral power, and this 
ought to be employed. 


One of the difficulties of summarising the debates in the 
House of Lords is the very great ability shown by speakers. 
There are practically no twaddling speeches such as are to be 
heard in the House of Commons debates,—speeches which can 
be altogether ignored without the slightest loss. The speeches 
of Lord Courtney, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the Bishop of 
Birmingham, Lord Morley, and Lord Salisbury, to mention 
only a few names, all deserve full notice, but unfortunately it 
is quite impossible for us to do justice to them. We can only 
say that if this is to prove the last debate before the House of 
Lords is extinguished—or rather reduced to a body for record- 
ing after a little delay the decrees of an omnipotent single 
Chamber—the Upper Chamber will certainly go down to 
history as having been destroyed when its powers of dis- 
cussion were at their height. At the end of Thursday’s debate, 
after the Lords’ Resolutions had been carried without amend- 
ment, Lord Rosebery took, as we conceive, the very proper 
course of moving that his Resolutions should be communicated 
to the House of Commons. His proposal was adopted. 


We maintain our determination not to advertise the 
militant suffragists by describing their riotous and hysterical 
behaviour. We must note, however, the remarks made 
by the Chief Police Magistrate, Sir Albert de Rutzen, at Bow 
Street on Thursday. Mr. Muskett, the prosecuting counsel, 


asked for the discharge of a Mrs. Banks, who had been arrested 
on Tuesday, but discharged on Wednesday, and “ who seemed 
to have gone from the Court direct to the House of Commons 
in order to create a fresh disturbance.” Sir Albert de 
Rutzen’s comment was: “This practice is simply, in my 
opinion, an incentive to further violence.” Mr. Muskett, 
representing the Commissioner of Police: “I have no opinion 
that I am entitled to express, otherwise I should do so very 
quickly.” If, later, Mr. Churchill finds the situation utterly 
out of hand, it will, at any rate, not have been without due 
warning from the police and the Magistrates. 


Last Saturday Mr. Asquith blew the fanfare for the opening 
of the Liberal campaign at the National Liberal Club. 
Negotiations, he said, were over, and the state of war was 
resumed. As the Election had to come soon in any case, it was 
better to have it before Christmas; it would be worse for 
trade if it were delayed. The Liberal Party were charged 
with desiring a single Chamber. ‘They desired nothing of the 
kind. They wished to end the single-Chamber system under 
which they were now living. The Liberal proposals amply 
provided against any abuses from rushed legislation, The 
House of Lords was busy in condemning itself. The reason 
was that the Tory Party could not face another General 
Election with such an incubus on its back. The Liberal plan 
alone would give “an even chance” in legislation. It was the 
only plan which pretended to meet the necessities of the case. 
Mr. Asquith’s speech contained forcible-seeming assertions, 
but it was really singularly weak. Could anything be more 
ludicrous than to say that none but the “ Going, going, gone!” 
policy of the Government pretends to meet the necessities of 
the case? Lord Lansdowne’s scheme offers complete 
guarantees for referring every important question ultimately to 
the people. If that is not democracy, what is? Mr. Asquith’s 
scheme would make a Liberal caucus the ultimate arbiter. 


Mr, Lloyd George addressed an audience of five thousand 
men at the Paragon Theatre, Mile End, on Monday night. 
As for the Lords, “no free country in the world 
would look at our system.” “ Aristocracy is like cheese, the 
older it is (A voice: ‘The more it stinks’—loud laughter) 
the higher it becomes.” “The Peerage is created to 
ennoble the indiscretions of Kings.” Australia would 
say that “they would rather have a Senate of 
kangaroos than be governed by men like that.” The 
Tory Party were doing their best to put life into the old 
tram horse [7.e., the House of Lords]. “They are fitting up 
electric wires to his tail—(laughter)—just to make him go for 
a time, and Lord Rosebery wants to give him a pair of new 
hind legs. (More laughter.) Well, on humanitarian principles 
I am opposed to cruelty to animals—(laughter and cheers)— 
and I would turn the poor old thing to grass and convert his 
old tram into a cucumber frame.” Our quotations are from 
the report in the Daily News. 











Count Tolstoy died early last Sunday morning at Astapova. 
His last words were: “ There are millions of suffering people 
in the world. Why are so many of you around me?” We 
dwelt at such length last week on the literary greatness of 
Tolstoy and on his influence in the world that we shall do no 
more now than join in the universal tribute of respect to his 
memory. The Times correspondent says that during his 
illness Tolstoy dictated this message to his friends :—‘I am 
going away, but others remain who understand the purport of 
this life, and to them it will be given to carry out that which 
I aimed at doing and failed.” The Tsar wrote with his own 
hand the following note on Tolstoy’s death:—‘“I heartily 
deplore the death of the great writer who has embodied the 
golden age of his talent in his creations of types of the Father- 
land, constituting one of the most glorious years in Russian 
life. May he find in God a merciful Judge.” On Tuesday 
Tolstoy was buried in the mound at his home at Yasnaya 
Polyana amidst demonstrations of deep grief. It is a curious 
illustration of how loosely knitted is the administration of 
Russia that although the Tsar had praised Tolstoy, and the 
Duma had adjourned out of respect for his memory, refer- 
ences to Tolatoy in public speeches were suppressed by the 
police in some places. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Oct. 20th. 








Consols (24) were on Friday 79—Friday week 78}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE UNIONIST ALTERNATIVE TO SINGLE- 
CHAMBER GOVERNMENT. 


VERY moderate man in the country, and every man 
who desires an orderly democratic Constitution in 
which the will of the people shall prevail and not the will 
of a Jacobin oligarchy, owes a deep debt of gratitude to 
Lord Lansdowne. In the face of a situation of peculiar 
difficulty he has shown statesmanship of the highest order. 
Without passion, without rhetoric, and in the authentic 
spirit of English Constitutionalism, he has contrived to 
place before the country the true political issues with 
which it is confronted. The attack of the Government 
was sudden; the time in which Lord Lansdowne could act 
was strictly limited ; and finally, a considerable portion of 
the Unionist Party were so much absorbed with other 
matters as not to recognise fully the vital importance 
of enlightening the electors not merely by talk but by 
direct political action. In spite of these difficulties, he 
has enabled the country to understand what is the actual 
ad of the Government, and what the real nature of the 
nionist opposition to their proposals. Lord Lansdowne 
had so little “sea-room” that most pilots would have 
despaired of bringing the Unionist vessel through the 
storm; but his skill and coolness have accomplished the 
task. 

Before we set forth the alternative to single-Chamber 
government which Lord Lansdowne, in the name of the 
Unionist Party, has placed before the country, we may be 
allowed to express our regret that he felt unable to adopt 
the Spectator’s proposal to bring the Referendum at once 
into the region of practical politics by adding a Referendum 
clause and schedule to the Veto Bill. We still believe 
that that was the best course, and the easiest course, 
and also a thoroughly practical course. Since, however, 
Lord Lansdowne decided the other way, we shall say 
nothing more on the matter. The issue before the country 
is too serious, and the battle will be too fiercely con- 
tested, to justify any Unionist and Constitutionalist in 
saying a word which might cause a sense of disunion or 
dissatisfaction with the tactics of his leaders. We have 
got to fight to win, and for that concentration is essential. 
In any case, we, who have advocated the use of the 
Referendum for settling disputes between the two Houses 
for the last fifteen years and more, cannot but be pleased 
with the fact that the Referendum now takes not only a 
definite but a prominent place in the Unionist political 
programme. Even a year ago it was impossible to get 
men’s minds to “ bite” on the question of the Referendum. 
Now friends and advocates of the poll of the people are 
springing up on every side, and the sober part of the 
nation is beginning to recognise that the only way to check 
legislative log-rolling is to place the veto over important 
legislation in the hands of the people themselves. Only 
thus shall we prevent an organised minority from usurping 
the powers of the majority, and representing the whisper 
of a faction as the voice of the people. 

Lord Lansdowne, aided by the great experience and 
political wisdom of Lord Rosebery, and by the loyal 
support of practically the whole of the Unionist Peers, 
proposes a scheme for reforming the Lords and for 
regulating the relations between the two Houses which if 
carried out would, we believe, give us without any breach 
of historic continuity a sound Parliamentary system,— 
a system which would be thoroughly democratic in its 
essentials, and also fair to both political parties in 
the State. The best way to make our readers understand 
what Lord Lansdowne and Lord Rosebery propose is to 
assume that Lord Rosebery’s Resolutions for altering the 
composition of the House of Lords, and Lord Lansdowne’s 
Resolutions for regulating the relations between the two 
Houses, have been put into operation. By this means it 
will be easy to understand how the machine would work. 

If the British people adopt the Unionist scheme of reform, 
the Ifouse of Lords will cease to be a body in which 
mere heredity will secure a seat. It will consist (1) of 
Peers chosen by the whole body of hereditary Peers from 
among themselves, and by nomination of the Crown; 
(2) of Peers sitting by virtue of offices and of qualifications 
held by them. That is, there will be Peers, like the Law 
Lords, sitting because they hold particular offices, and 














other Peers sitting because they have in the past held great 
offices, as, for example, ex- Viceroys of India, or ex-Governor. 
Generals of the great Colonies, or ex-Ambassadors, 
These Peers will constitute half the House. The other 
half will be chosen from outside, either indirectly by 
the County Councils and great municipalities, or elgg 
directly by the electors on the Parliamentary register, ang 
presumably under a system of proportional representation, 
though such essential details must of course be decided b 
the people, and not merely at the will of either House 
of Parliament. 

Speaking generally, that is the Unionist proposal for 
the composition of the House of Lords. Such a body 
would be, we believe, strong enough and democratig 
enough in its composition to be given co-ordinate 
powers with the House of Commons. Unionists, how- 
ever, do not for a moment suggest such equality. With 
wise conservatism, and with respect for the practice and 
traditions of the Constitution, they propose that the 
reformed House of Lords shall still be very distinctly a 
Lower House in power, though an Upper House in name, 
To begin with, Lord Lansdowne’s Resolutions for regu- 
lating the relations between the two Houses propose to 
abandon the present Constitutional right of the Lords to 
reject Money Bills or portions of Money Bills. Under the 
Unionist proposals the Peers will not be able to touch 
Money Bills,—+.e., Bills which are purely financial in 
character. Effectual safeguards, however, are to be made 
against “tacking”; and if any question arises as to 
whether a Bill is in reality a Money Bill, that question 
will be referred to a joint Committee of both Houses, with 
the Speaker of the House of Commons as chairman. 
If that Committee hold that the Bill is not purely 
financial in character, then the Bill in question is not subject 
to the provision that the House of Lords cannot in the future 
reject oramend Money Bills. In other words, the House 
of Lords gives up any claim over finance,—a tremendous 
revolution, and in some ways, we admit, a risk, but one 
which we think in the circumstances ought to be run. 
Next comes the system under which differences between 
the two Houses on ordinary legislation are to be dealt 
with. Ifa difference arises between the two Houses on 
such Bills in two successive Sessions, and within an 
interval of not less than one year, such difference is to be 
settled by a joint sitting of Members of the two louses. 
If, however, the difference between the two Houses relates 
to a matter which is of great gravity, and which has not 
been adequately submitted to the judgment of the people, 
it shall not be referred to a joint sitting, but shall be sub- 
mitted for decision to the electors by a Referendum. Here 
is a perfectly plain and clear admission on the part of one 
of the great parties in the State that in all essential 
matters it is the will of the people that is to prevail, not 
that of either House. 

It has been suggested that this proposal is too 
vague, and it has been asked who is to decide what 
is a matter of great gravity. The point, however, 
really presents no practical difliculties. As Lord Lans- 
downe showed in his speech, either House will be com- 
petent to declare a question one of great gravity which 
ought not to be decided without consulting the people. 
In practice what would happen, no doubt, would be that if 
a Bill of exceptional importance, such, for example, as @ 
3ill for establishing Home-rule, or for the enfranchisement 
of women, or for again altering the relations between the 
two Houses, were sent up to the House of Lords, the 
Upper House would declare that such a matter ought not 
to be settled by Parliament, even if a compromise could 
be thrashed out at a joint sitting. The people them- 
selves must decide. Accordingly they would add 4 
Referendum clause to the Bill preventing it from coming 
into operation till it had been submitted to the assent 
or veto of the electors. ‘The House of Commons, of course, 
might also send up a Bill with a Referendum clause 
attached, if it so desired; but in practice this would 
probably not happen, as the Government would no doubt 
first prefer to see whether the House of Lords would 
consent to their measure without referring it. 

The reformed Constitution which has been placed before 
the people by Lord Lansdowne may be thus summarised, 
No one in the future will sit in the House of Lords merely 
because he is the son of his father, but nevertheless the 
strengthened and reformed Second Chamber will be, not @ 
new-fangled body, but linked by form and tradition to the 
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old House of Lords. At the same time, the superiority 
of the House of Commons in matters executive and 
jegislative, and in the control of the purse, will be 
fully recognised. Most important of all, the House of 
Commons will not be allowed to be supreme in the 
State, even though it will have supremacy in Parliament. 
fhe ultimate sovereignty will be lodged in the hands of 
the people themselves by giving them a right of veto over 
all legislation involving grave issues. By this means laws 
which the majority of the people do not want, and which 
are passed through Parliament by a system of log-rolling, 
will meet the fate they deserve, and we shall have a truly 
democratic system, not an oligarchic sysiem masquerading 
in the clothes of democracy. Here is the essential point 
at issue. The Unionists demand that the final word in 
the essentials of law-making shall be said by the people 
themselves. Tho Liberals demand that it shall be said by 
the House of Commons,—a body which under our present 
system of voting may often represent, not the will of the 
majority, but the will of the minority. 





THE OBJECTIONS TO THE REFERENDUM. 


URING the course of the debate in the House of 
Lords, and in Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at 
St. Pancras Baths, certain broken-kneed objections to the 
Referendum were trotted out once more. In spite, however, 
of the fact that they were not real arguments, but only 
appeals to prejudice, to cover the dread and hatred which 
a reference to the people inspires in the party Liberal, it 
may be worth while to notice one or two of them. Lord 
Crewe's main objection to the Referendum, an objection 
which we note is eagerly echoed and re-echoed throughout 
the Liberal Press, is that the Referendum would not be 
fair because it would only be applied to Liberal measures, 
and that the House of Lords would never refer a Tory Bill 
to the nation. In these columns we have repeatedly 
shown the hollowness of this objection. There is not 
the slightest reason why the Liberals should not propose 
a system of Referendum on petition set in motion by 
a minority in the House of Commons. For example, it 
might be enacted that if not less than two hundred and 
twenty-four Members of the House of Commons, or roughly 
one-third, should petition the Crown that a Bill passed by 
both Houses should not come into operation till it had 
been submitted to a poll of the people, writs should at once 
be issued for a Referendum on the measure in question. 
Such a statutory provision would amply meet Lord Crewe’s 
objection. When the Unionists had a majority in the 
Commons and also in the Upper House, if the Liberals 
believed that a measure was not really desired by the 
country, they would be able, though a minority in the 
Commons, to put the Referendum into operation. We 
would make this right of a substantial minority in the 
House of Commons to demand a Referendum apply even 
to annual Money Bills. Theoretically, no doubt, such 
executive acts are hardly suitable to a Referendum. 
The abandonment of the Lords’ claim to reject or amend 
Money Bills also puts them outside ordinary legislation. 
In spite, however, of these objections, they should, we 
think, be “referendable” on petition. 

Another objection which is repeated parrot-like against 
the Referendum is that raised by Mr. Lloyd George. He 
declares that the expense of referring Bills to the country 
would be too great, and talks about the millions involved. 
This of course, as he must well know, is a purely factitious 
objection. The cost of taking a poll of the people in 
Britain would proportionately be no greater than in 
Switzerland or in the State of California. There is no 
reason, indeed, why it should cost more than on an average 
£200 in each constituency. Mr. Lloyd George no doubt gets 
at his figures of a couple of millions or so by adding up all 
the money which candidates, anxious for a variety of 
personal and ambitious reasons to get into Parliament, 
choose to spend on electoral contests. Of course if people 
were foolish enough to spend voluntarily heaps of money 
on blue, green, and red posters, or upon election agents 
and so forth at a Referendum, they could not be prevented 
from doing so. As a matter of fact, however, we very 
much doubt whether politicians in the various localities 
could be induced to put their hands into their pockets 
when personal aims were not involved. At any rate, all 
the State would have to pay for would be the cost of 
printing the voting-papers and providing afew proclamations 





outside the polling-booths, and also the fees due to the 
polling officers and vote counters. The explanation of the 
measure on which the people would have to vote would be 
done gratuitously, and quite effectively, by means of the 
party newspapers. They would make the issues perfectly 
clear. If political and party organisations liked to spend 
their money that would be entirely their affair. Probably 
they would do so to some limited extent on the first two 
or three occasions, but they would very soon tire of 
extravagant expenditure, and we should get that sensible, 
businesslike system of voting at a poll of the people 
which takes place in Switzerland. The pollings of course 
would be held on one day, and care would be taken to 
give the working classes every possible opportunity of 
recording their votes in their own time. The best plan 
would probably be to make the Referendum polling-day 
a universal half-holiday, or else always to hold it on a 
Saturday. The polling-booths, again, might very well be 
opened an hour earlier and closed an hour later than now. 

We have already dealt with the objection that tho 
Referendum would not be fair to the Liberals by 
showing how easy it would be to arrange a system of 
Referendum on petition. As a matter of fact, however, 
we do not believe that this would very often be put in 
practice, because the party politician would dislike running 
the risk of an unsuccessful Referendum. Again, he would 
not like to risk getting the seal of the Referendum set 
upon any Act which he hoped to repeal, for naturally an 
Act once accepted by Referendum could not be repealed 
without a reference to the people. We believe, indeed, 
that what happens in Switzerland would almost certainly 
happen here. The Referendum would be used, but not 
abused. After the first two or three “ trial-trips,” 
the country would employ it merely as a corrective of the 
evils of the party system, and not as an habitual medicine. 
There would be enough force in public opinion to insist 
that revolutionary measures and measures involving, or 
alleged to involve, injustice to large classes of the com- 
munity should be submitted to the people, but in ordinary 
times and for ordinary legislation our present system would 
go on very much as it does now. The only change 
would be that the people would come by their own, 
and have the right to check if need be what Walt 
Whitman called the “ insolence of elected persons.” 

One word more. There seems to be an idea in certain 
quarters that the Referendum would be conducted through 
the post. That is, of course, impossible. The only sound 
plan is voting in person exactly as at Parliamentary 
elections, and under the Ballot and Corrupt Practices Acts. 





THE ELECTION ISSUES. 
NHE Government are not dealing honestly with the 
British people. To judge by the speech of the 
Prime Minister at the National Liberal Club, the speech 
in which he announced his policy, the one question before 
the country, the question upon which the electors are 
asked to give their mandate, and for which votes polled at 
the Election are to be imperative, is the question of the 
so-called Lords’ veto. “ Will you alter the Constitution 
so as to establish single-Chamber government, and make 
the will of the House of Commons absolutely supreme 
except for a certain short period of delay?” That is the 
question upon which the electors are to be told that they 
must cast their votes. But though Mr. Asquith only asks 
for the establishment of an uncontrolled single Chamber, it 
is recognised by all who look below the surface of politics 
that many other consequences must inevitably follow a 
Liberal victory at the polls. If a mixed majority of 
Liberals, Nationalists, and Labour Members is returned 
sufficient to keep the present Ministry in power, it will 
soon be discovered that the Government are bound hand 
and foot by pledges to do certain things. But the nature 
of those pledges has not been made known to the country ; 
hence the want of political honesty of which we complain. 
Unless the Prime Minister will state openly the uses to 
which he intends to put this new instrument of single- 
Chamber government for which he asks, the electors 
will find that in voting down the slight control now 
exercised by the Second Chamber over the House of 
Commons they have, without knowing it, committed them- 
selves to immediate legislation fraught with revolutionary 
consequences. 
Let us take in order the four chief points on which 
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definite enlightenment should be given before the electors 
can be in a position to know whether to entrust the Liberal 
Government with a new lease of power. First, and most 
important of all, comes the question of the Union. Mr. 
Asquith has been more than ordinarily reticent on this 
point, and his colleagues, when they have touched upon it, 
have been vague and rhetorical. Yet it is clear from Mr. 
Redmond’s utterances that a bargain has been struck with 
the Irish, and that they have forced the Cabinet to pledge 
themselves that the first use which the Government will 
mike of an uncontrolled single Chamber, if they obtain it, 
is to establish Irish Home-rule. The United Irish League 
Manifesto, signed by Mr. Redmond, Mr. O’Connor, and 
Mr. Crilly, which was issued on Tuesday night, leaves no 
doubt on this point. To use the words of the Manifesto, 
“the facts are palpable, the issues clear, the result 
certain.” After speaking of the foundation on which 
the United Kingdom rests as “the accursed Act of 
Union,” the Manifesto insists, and with irrefutable 
logic, that “if this election is won, the battle for Home- 
rule is won.” The victory, it reiterates, will be “a 
victory for Home-rule,” and this declaration is sup- 
ported by references to speeches by Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Lloyd George. The Manifesto ends by declaring that the 
path of duty at the elections is to support Liberal or 
Labour candidates. ‘There now is the battlefield; there 
the immense opportunity for Ireland; there the certain 
victory.” 

But though we recognise from this Manifesto that the 
Liberals are pledged to make the dissolution of the Legis- 
lative Union the first charge after the establishment of 
single-Chamber government, the nature of the Home-rule 
Bill is not set forth even by the Nationalists. As Mr. 
T. A. Brassey puts the matter in a letter which the Times 
prints below the United Irish League Manifesto, the 
country is clearly entitled to know how the Government, if 
returned to power, propose to deal with the Irish question. 
‘Do they propose to introduce a Home-rule Bill on the 
lines of 1886 and 1893, or do they propose to deal with 
the question on Federal lines?” ‘The Prime Minister, he 
adds, “can hardly expect the British elector to give him 
and his colleagues a blank cheque to deal with this vital 
question as they or Mr. Redmond please.” Yet this of 
course is exactly what the Liberal Party are asking the 
nation todo. Unfortunately Mr. Asquith is a past-master 
in the art of parrying questions, and therefore there is 
little hope of forcing him to make any direct explanation 
on this point. The electors, however, in each constitu- 
ency should insist on Liberal candidates explaining 
what form of Home-rule they are prepared to vote for. 
Wurther, the electors should remember that on a matter 
hike this Mr. Asquith’s finesse may be as significant as 
direct statements. If Mr. Asquith is not prepared to 
sketch in outline the principles of his intended Home- 
rule Bill, it can only mean that he is reserving himself 
the right to pay any price that the Irish may be in a 
position to exact from him. He no doubt hopes to buy 
the support of the Nationalists cheaply; but if he cannot 
get it at a low price, he will have to pay a high one,— 
indeed, whatever price they may demand. 

If, then, the Nationalists control the situation after the 
Election as they do now, Mr. Asquith will be in a 
position to go the whole length of Gladstonian Home-rule, 
and even further. Under Gladstonian Home-rule Ireland, 
save to a small extent, was not to be allowed to dip into 
the pockets of the English and Scotch taxpayers. The 
signs now are that under the next Home-rule Bill Ireland 
will not only be granted self-government, but will enjoy a 
subsidy of many millions a year from the taxpayers of Great 
Britain. That is an arrangement which we are certain the 
ordinary British electors do not desire. Hitherto they 
have been saved from the dangers and injustice of such a 
scheme by the power of the House of Lords to insist that 
any Home-rule Bill should be submitted to the approval of 
the electors before it was passed into law. But if the 
so-called veto of the Lords is abolished, there will be no 
possibility of consulting the electors before the Union is 
dissolved. No doubt many Liberal electors, confident 
in the good faith of Mr. Asquith and his colleagues, 
will declare that what we have just said is due to party 
prejudice, and that nothing of the kind can possibly 
happen. Wesuggest a test on this point. Let the electors 
ask Liberal candidates whether they will pledge them- 
selves that before 2 Home-rule Bill comes into operation 
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it shall be referred to a poll of the people of the whole 


of the United Kingdom,—a poll at which they will be 
entitled to say whether they approve or disapprove of the 
Bill as passed by the House of Commons. Unless Libera] 
candidates have in their minds the intention to buy Irish 
support if necessary at a price which the people of this 
country do not desire to pay, there can be no possible 
objection to a pledge for a Referendum such as we 
suggest. 

There is another point on which enlightenment as to the 
real intentions of the Government is very necessary, but on 
which no enlightenment has been received, nor will be 
received unless the electors show themselves specially 
vigilant. It is that of the reform of the House of Lords. 
The preamble of the Parliament Bill states in effect that 
it is the intention of the Government to give us a new and 
reformed Second Chamber, but no information is vouchsafed 
as to when this very desirable reform is to take place or how 
it is to be accomplished. All we know is that the old un- 
reformed House of Lords is to be left standing, though all 
power, except a certain power of delay, is to be taken from 
it. Once more, if the Liberal Government mean to deal 
honestly with the nation, they will put forward in plain 
terms what is their scheme of House of Lords reform and 
what they mean to do in the matter. And here arises a 
question of immense importance. If the Government 
consider House of Lords reform so important, as one 
would imagine they do from the preamble of the Parlia- 
ment Bill, the natural and reasonable thing would be to 
make House of Lords reform the very first charge on the 
time of Parliament, presuming that they are abie to force 
the Veto Bill through the Lords. They ought, that is, if 
they begin to touch the Second Chamber, to perfect their 
work before they use it. Yet we are in effect told by the 
Irish Nationalists that the Government are pledged to them 
to grant Home-rule before they carry out any reform of 
the House of Lords. Surely the electors will insist on this 
matter being cleared up by asking individual candidates 
whether they will pledge themselves to make the com- 
pletion of House of Lords reform the first charge on the 
time of Parliament if the Liberals secure a majority. No 
Liberal candidate with honest intentions ought at any rate 
to object to being asked to give a plain statement as to 
his action in this respect. 

Yet another subject which requires elucidation before 
the nation is polled is the true position of the Govern- 
ment in regard to woman suffrage. On this point the 
electors have a right to know exactly what will be the 
result of returning the Liberals to power. Will it, or will 
it not, mean the enfranchisement of women, and in what 
form? ‘That is, will it bring about the enfranchisement 
of all women, or only of widows and spinsters? Unless 
the electors are very easily bamboozled, they will not be 
put off with vague talk about a Bill to deal with this 
question on unknown lines. But that is all they have as 
yet got from the Prime Minister 

Last comes the all-important problem raised by the 
Osborne judgment. Here we are glad to see that the 
Labour Members mean, if they can, to have a clearcr answer. 
If, however, they do not get it, working-men electors should 
surely insist, in the case of individual candidates, on having @ 
plain reply to the plain question : ** Are members of Trade- 
Unions who do not wish to subscribe to the maintenance 
of Labour Members to be forced either to do so, or else to 
give up membership in those trade societies to which 
Parliament has given a special and privileged position?” 
Mr. Asquith says “ No,’ but the Labour Members say 
that they mean to introduce a Bill reversing the Osborne 
judgment, and they evidently believe that the Government 
will have to give facilities for such a Bill in spite of Mr. 
Asquith’s statement on Tuesday. Liberal candidates must, 
then, be asked whether they will or will not support the 
Labour Party’s proposed Bill. 

To recapitulate: if the electors do not wish to find out 
too late that, by voting for the Veto Bill, they are sending 
men to Parliament who will establish exactly the form of 
Home-rule they detest, and who may deal with the woman 
suffrage question and the questions raised by the Osborne 
judgment in ways which may prove quite contrary to 
their intentions, they should insist upon receiving plain 
answers from their candidates on the four following 
points :—(1) “ Will you vote for any Home-rule Bill which 
may pass Parliament being submitted to a poll of the 
people before it comes into operation?” (2) * What form 
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of Second Chamber do you favour, and what are to be its 


wers?” (3) “ Will you state definitely whether you are 
in favour of women having the vote, and if so, whether 
rried women are to have it, or only widows and 
spinsters ?” (4) “Are you in favour of Trade-Unionists 
ae compelled, contrary to their own wishes, to _con- 
tribute to the funds of the Labour or any other political 
? If not, will you pledge yourself to vote against 
the Labour Party’s Bill, or any other Bill, for reversing 
the Osborne judgmert.” ‘eo ; 
As we re-read this article we note one omission. It is 
not correct to say that the Government have given no clear 
indications of what they will do if they obtain a fresh lease 
of power except as regards the Veto Bill. There is one other 
int upon which their intentions are clear. If they are 
again returned to power, they will at once dip their 
hands into the Treasury and distribute some sum per 
annum, not yet named, to every Member of the House of 
Commons. Single-Chamber government, plus salaries for 
the Members of that single Chamber,—these are points 
upon which there is no doubt or vagueness whatever. Yet 
even here a fifth question to Liberal candidates might be 
useful:—* What is the amount of the salary which 
you propose to vote yourself if you are returned to 
Parliament?” In all other matters the Government adopt 
the procedure of the confidence trick :—* Show your con- 
fidence in us by giving us your votes without our telling 
you how we shall use them, except for making our own 
owers unlimited and providing ourselves with salaries.” 
hat, stripped of rhetoric, is the cry of the Government. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN TURKEY. 


T has been impossible for many months to disregard 
the signs that the theory of an Ottoman Empire, as 
distinguished from a Turkish Empire, is in danger of 
final collapse. The idea of those who brought the 
Constitution into being was a fine one: Turks, Greeks, 
Arabs, and Jews were to live on terms of equality 
and amity, loyal to an Empire which was to be the 
mother of them all. In Macedonia when the Constitu- 
tion was proclaimed priests of the Greek Church and 
the strictest Moslems—men perhaps wearing the green 
on their fezes which symbolises descent from the 
Prophet—were to be seen embracing one another in 
public. The ecstatic vision soon passed. That would not 
have mattered much; one expects extremes of sentiment 
to be fugitive. But, unfortunately, it is no longer 
possible to believe that those at the head of affairs in 
Turkey are making any serious attempt to realise the 
theory of an Ottoman Empire. So far as their policy can 
be tested, it amounts to pure Turkish nationalism, which 
makes all interests secondary to the means of asserting 
itself. The Army and the Navy are the only Services on 
which thought and money are lavished. And those who 
are not Turks, but live in the Turkish Empire, now 
appreciate the truth of the world-wide experience that 
“dreams do not come true.” The Albanians are still 
under threat of having their Latin alphabet, which marks 
their distinction from Turks, and of which they are 
unanimously proud, taken from them; in Macedonia 
arms have been seized from Grecks and Bulgars with 
a brutality which has caused many to flee the 
country, and has brought the bands of evil memory into 
existence once more; the Arabs have Turkish officials 
imposed on them, most of whom cannot speak a word 
of Arabic. So the tale goes on. In foreign policy the 
dangerous line of least resistance has been chosen. A 
friendship is cultivated which promises strong military sup- 
port without the asking of too many inconvenient questions, 
and from the same quarter money has been borrowed, 
at a high cost, but without the restrictions which others 
would have imposed on Turkey for her own good as 
much as for business reasons. We cannot believe, in 
spite of all these things, that the spirit of those who 
worked at the risk of their lives for the realisation of 
Constitutional government is really dead. Possibly it 
slumbers, more probably it has been unwillingly eclipsed. 
It is as well, at all events, to face the facts. The 
Committee of Union and Progress, which promised to efface 
itself when Constitutionalism was fairly in the saddle, 
still rules, and has lent itself to most of the arts known to 
Chauvinism. We do not despair, because a kindly destiny 
seemed to rule over Turkey for nearly three years and 





has brought her safely through one crisis after another. 
And, indeed, it would be very wrong for Englishmen to 
despair while there is obviously no alternative to the 
government of the Young Turks. They rule the roast; 
there is no organised political party offering to take their 
place. 

Cries of disappointment and indignation, however, arise 
here and there. Such a cry comes from General Cherif 
Pasha, who contributed an article to the October number 
of La Revue. With excellent sense he argues that finance 
is at the bottom of every trouble. A solvent Government 
can afford to be independent ; a Government which faces 
bankruptcy rules only at the pleasure of its friends, and 
has to resort to any expedient to keep itself in power. 
General Cherif Pasha says that he would make no 
objection to loans if the money were used productively,— 
to develop the resources of the Empire, the richness of 
which he hints has never yet been guessed by Europe. 
But the loans are not used for this purpose. The money 
mysteriously disappears. The loan habit has established 
itself like the drug habit; the doses have to become larger 
and larger. The Government renders no adequate 
accounts. No one can say exactly how the recent loans 
have been expended, and the same thing is true of the 
indemnity paid by Austria-Hungary after Bosnia and 
Herzegovina were annexed, and of the large sum 
of money said to have been discovered at Yildiz 
Kiosk. “According to the Constitutional law,” says 
Cherif Pasha, “the discussion and the voting on the 
Budget take place by clauses. The tables are divided 
into sections, chapters, and clauses. But the Budget 
has been discussed neither by chapter nor by clause ; it 
has been passed on a nominal appeal to the Chamber.” 
General Cherif Pasha has not forgotten the presence of 
European financial advisers. But unfortunately, says he, 
the wise counsels of M. Laurent are not generally 
followed, and the other Europeans who are employed 
at the Ministry of Finance are carefully prevented from 
penetrating too many of the mysteries of Turkish 
finance. “The Committee of Union and Progress,” he 
goes on, “lives on expedients, and reckons on prolonging 
its existence with three more loans,—the last that Turkey 
can contract before the ruin of her credit.” 

From finance Cherif Pasha turns to administration. 
The Minister of the Interior solves all problems of dis- 
order “ 4 coups de fusil,” just as the Minister of Finance 
solves all financial problems “& coups d’emprunts.” 
Grievances are met with the positive answer of repression 
in Arabia, Albania, Mesopotamia, and Syria. Cherif 
Pasha gives an example of government by the Committee. 
“The Mutessarif of Aidin, being unwilling to submit 
himself to the requirements of the Committee of Union 
and Progress, was deprived of his office by Hilmi Pasha 
in accordance with the orders of the secret tribunal. The 
Mutessarif was popular, and had succeeded by firmness and 
justice in tranquillising his district. The population 
arranged therefore to hold a great demonstration to demand 
the retention of their Mutessarif. At Constantinople 
much annoyance was caused by the announcement of this 
demonstration, and the Vali of Smyrna was instructed to 
send troops to disperse the people Ghalib Bey, formerly 
Ambassador at Teheran and Berlin, whose patriotism and 
honourable character are universally esteemed, himself 
pleaded that the Mutessarif so arbitrarily dismissed should 
be kept at his post. But Hilmi Pasha, always complaisant 
towards his secret chiefs, denounced Ghalib Bey, who 
resigned. In this way the vilayet lost an honourable Vali 
at Smyrna and an excellent Mutessarif at Aidin.” 
Another charge brought by Cherif Pasha is that tho 
high officials commonly accept and expect bribes and 
illicit commissions. “The act of the poor Customs 
official who holds out his hand is the act of the majority 
of the Civil servants and of Ministers.” As for the cult of 
freedom under the Constitution, Cherif Pasha says that 
passports are more frequently and carefully examined than 
under the old régime. The present writer thinks it only 
fair to say that this was by no means his experience when 
visiting Turkey last year after an interval of twelve 
years. But Cherif Pasha writes that when a French 
friend of his inquired why his passport was asked for so 
often, the answer was: “ To prevent the free movement of 
the enemies of liberty”! As Cherif Pasha truly says, it 
is not astonishing if a country reduced to immobility 
suffers from stagnation in its affairs. Altogether, Cherif 
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Pasha’s survey of government by a secret band is gloomy 
reading; but if he does not despair—and he does not— 
we see no reason why the friends of Turkey abroad 
should do so either. He considers that the dismissal of 
the present Committee of Union and Progress is essential. 
Who is to dismiss them, even if this be the right solution ? 
That is a difficult question. We can only hope that the 
next sudden turn of fortune in Turkey, one way or 
another, will be in the direction of Ottomanism rather 
than of an increased nationalism. 





“ LLOYD-GEORGISM.” 


HE art of the mob orator remains the same all through 
the ages. It was the same in Athens two thousand 
years ago as in Mile End to-day. It consists essentially 
of a direct appeal to the passion of envy accompanied by 
the kind of humour which coarser tastes enjoy. A speech 
framed on these lines is always sure to provoke tumultuous 
cheering from the gallery, interspersed with roars of 
delighted laughter. Asa sample of the humour referred 
to, it is sufficient to mention Mr. Lloyd George’s compari- 
son of the aristocracy to a cheese,—‘ the older it is the 
higher it becomes.” Doubtless this comparison will be 
remembered for many months to come in Mile End as a 
sample of the brilliant humour of a great statesman. 
These errors of taste the country has, unfortunately, 
learnt to expect from the politician who now holds the 
once dignified position of Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The country is also by this time fairly familiar with the 
general proposition underlying the whole of the Mile End 
speech, as of most of the speeches which Mr. Lloyd George 
has recently been at pains to reprint under the seductive 
title of “ Better Times ” (Hodder and Stoughton, 2s. net). 
This proposition in its simplest terms resolves itself 
into a demand that Parliament should use its powers, 
and especially the power of taxation, to secure a re- 
distribution of wealth. For many years this doctrine 
has been part of the programme of certain Socialist 


groups, but Mr. Lloyd George has latterly become its 
most prominent exponent, having altogether displaced 


in public favour even Mr. Keir Hardie. The first 
criticism to be made is that, whatever may be the inner 
motive of the speaker, the doctrine which he advocates is 
obviously profitable to himself. In every country where 
the franchise is democratic the number of poor electors 
must enormously exceed the number of rich electors. 
Therefore when a politician is out for votes it is clearly 
profitable to him to preach the desirability of transferring 
the money of the rich to the pockets of the poor. Of 
course even among the very poor, and still more among the 
moderately poor, there are large numbers of English men 
and women who have a very high sense of honesty, public 
and private, and who are not in the least degree inclined 
to plunder their neighbours. But every one, both rich and 
poor, must frequently be impressed with the apparent 
injustice of the distribution of wealth, and must often be 
tempted to ask whether a better distribution could not be 
secured by Act of Parliament. 

That it is possible temporarily to secure an improve- 
ment in the position of some people by transferring 
wealth to them from others, no one denies. ‘The 
question is whether this simple transference, either by 
Act of Parliament or by picking pockets, is permanently 
beneficial to the nation. Let us see whither it leads. 
Mr. Lloyd George, in order to commend his creed, 
has of course to assume that all his protég’s are 
virtueus as well as poor, and that all the people whom 
he proposes to plunder are vicious as well as rich. In 
referring to old-age pensions, he speaks of raising “ above 
the dread of charity the poor old men who have faithfully 
served their country through life.” He must be aware 
that there is no provision in the Old-Age Pensions Act 
limiting the State grant of 5s. a week to persons who have 
faithfully served their country through life. In practice, 
the pensions are given to everybody who can prove 
poverty, however that poverty may have been brought 
ubout, whether by personal idleness and dissipation, or 
through the hard accidents of our social system. In the 
same spirit he justifies his taxes on land by arguing that 
the members of the aristocracy, whom he apparently 
identifies with the landowners of the kingdom, are all 
descended either from Norman robbers, or the spoliators of 





he 
the Church at the time of the Reformation, or from Kingy 
mistresses. The last category he politely declares to jy 
worse than kangaroos. This is surely carrying the doctring 
of heredity to an extreme. However high a value may be 
attached to the sanctity of the marriage-tie, it can hard} 
be argued that a man must be inferior to a kangaroo 
because his remote ancestress was a King’s mistress, 

But even were it true that all Peers are the descendanty 
of robbers, or spoliators, or Kings’ mistresses, what 
has that to do with the equity of imposing spegia) 
taxation on land? Does Mr. Lloyd George really imagine 
that every landowner isa Peer? Asa matter of fact, the 
greater part of the estates owned by the Peerage ay 
deliberately exempted by his Act from the new Land-taxes, 
The broad acres which figure so much in Radical denuneig. 
tions of the Peerage are not subject to any of the new taxes, 
The land which is taxed is urban and suburban land, and 
it is notorious, or ought to be, that the ownership of sueh 
land is much more widely divided than the ownership of 
agricultural estates. For one poor man who owns a piece 
of agricultural land there are thousands of poor men 
owning plots of urban land. This forgetfulness by Mr, 
Lloyd George of the provisions of his own Budget is 
peculiarly unfortunate, because one of the points in his 
speech was a reference to the fact that many landowners 
have recently been selling their estates to their tenants, 
This may be an act of prudence on their part in view of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s threatened attack on landed property 
in general ; but it clearly cannot be the result of the present 
Land-taxes, because they do not apply to agricultural land 
unless it is so near to a town as to have a quasi-urban 
value. 

The real objection to the Land-taxes, as Mr. Lloyd 
George of course knows perfectly well, is not that they 
are a burden upon rich men or upon Peers, but that 
they arbitrarily pick out the owners of one particular 
form of property for special taxation, and as a neces- 
sary consequence inflict an amount of hardship far 
in excess of any revenve which the State can hope 
to secure. Up to the present the Land-taxes have 
not yielded a single penny towards the £20,000,000 which 
Mr. Lloyd George bousted he had provided for the benefit 
of the poor. The total gross yield up to date is only 
£120,000, which is far less than the additional expense 
already incurred by the State in hiring officials to assess 
and collect the new taxes. These were the taxes which 
accounted for the greater part of the opposition to Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Budget, whereas the taxes which actually 
yielded revenue—namely, the Super-tax and the increased 
Death-duties—were scarcely opposed at all. It is difficult 
to assume that Mr. Lloyd George was ignorant of these 
facts, and if he was not ignorant of them it is difficult to 
understand upon what principle of morality he justifies 
the arguments he used in Mile End. 

That such oratorical methods should be employed to 
advocate a policy alone casts doubt upon the desirability 
of that policy from the national as distinct from the party 
point of view. But the real objection to the policy itself 
is that if carried to its logical conclusion it would destroy 
the forces which lead to the creation and accumulation of 
wealth. It is easy enough to denounce the accident of birth 
in connexion with the distribution of wealth, but the counter- 
part to that accident is the desire of the parent to provide for 
the maintenance of his child. In order to give effect to that 
desire the parent will work when he would otherwise prefer 
to be idle, and will accumulate wealth which he would 
otherwise prefer to dissipate. That is how the nation 
grows richer, and though the riches must always be 
unequally distributed, even the poorest are richer than 
they would be if there had been less industry and less 
accumulation. At present, apart from the accident of 
birth, wealth is roughly distributed in proportion to the 
industry and enterprise of the citizens of the country. 
Sometimes a hard-working man may remain poor because 
no favourable chance has ever come his way; at other 
times an idler may drop into a good thing; but generally 
speaking industry and enterprise get their reward. But 
if, as Mr. Lloyd George seems to think, all rich men are 
villains and all poor men are saints, the logical conclusion 
must be the wholesale transference of wealth from the 
fortunate or the industrious to the unfortunate and the 
idle. How under such conditions men are to be encourag 
to produce wealth at all Mr. Lloyd George would not care 
to explain. It would ill fit in with the general scheme of 
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“ LJoyd-Georgism” to have to point out to a popular 
audience that if the hope of pecuniary reward is to cease 
to exist as an incentive to industry the only alternative 


will be the fear of the lash. 








CHRISTIANITY AND DIVORCE. 
HE evidence given before the Divorce Commission on 
Monday was of exceptional interest, as it set forth the 
teaching of the New Testament on divorce as interpreted by 
Dr. Sanday, the Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford, and Dr. Inge, the Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge. The chief passages of the New 
Testament dealing with marriage and divorce (the Revised 
Version and the Revisers’ Greek Text being used) are the 
following :— 

Mark x. 11, 12.—“ Whosoever shall put away his wife, and marry 
another, committeth adultery against her; and if she herself shall 
put away her husband, and marry another, she committeth 
adultery.” 

Matt. v. 32.—“ Every one that putteth away his wife, saving for 
the cause of fornication, maketh her an adulteress: and who- 
soever shall marry her when she is put away committeth 
adultery.” 

Matt. xix. 9.—‘ Whosoever shall put away his wife, except for 
fornication, and shall marry another, committeth adultery: and 
he that marrieth her when she is put away committeth adultery.” 

Luke xvi. 18.—“ Every one that putteth away his wife, and 
marrieth another, committeth adultery: and he that marrieth one 
that is put away from a husband committeth adultery.” 

1 Cor. vii. 10, 11.—*‘ But unto the married I give charge, yea 

not I, but the Lord, That the wife depart not from her husband 
(but if she depart, let her remain unmarried, or else be reconciled 
to her husband) ; and that the husband leave not his wife.” 
The opinions of Dr. Sanday and Dr. Inge may of course be 
taken as those of thoroughly responsible men, and of men 
who have an eminent knowledge of the precise meaning of 
the text on which their opinions are based. When we say 
that their opinions accord with common-sense, and appear to 
be perfectly practical without in any sense surrendering 
the trust which they have in their keeping, we pay the highest 
possible tribute to the Church of England. 

Before offering his opinion Dr. Sanday explained the rela- 
tions of the three Synoptic Gospels to one another in order to 
draw up a scale of values, or, to put it differently, to justify 
the preference of one passage to another. It is generally 
held, as he said, that St. Mark’s Gospel, or something very 
like it, was used by St. Matthew and St. Luke in writing their 
Gospels, and that St. Matthew and St. Luke employed a 
certain amount of freedom in reproducing this original. 
In St. Mark the prohibition of divorce is absolute, and 
St. Luke agrees with this absolute prohibition; so also 
does the sense of the two verses quoted from the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. But it is generally 
held that, besides St. Mark’s Gospel, there was another 
document which formed the common ground of those 
parts of St. Matthew and St. Luke which have no parallel 
in St. Mark. That document, as to the existence of which 
at one time there can be very little doubt, is generally 
symbolised by the letter Q. In coming toa conclusion as to 
the teaching of our Lord on divorce, it is necessary to ask the 
question: Did our Lord speak exclusively in the terms 
attributed to Him by St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. Paul? Or 
did He speak also in the sense of the two passages in St. 
Matthew? Dr. Sanday explained that, in the presence of 
these discrepancies, he concluded that in certain circumstances 
and under certain conditions our Lord laid down a general 

principle, but that in other circumstances and under other 
conditions He stated the same principle with reservations, 
In other words, he held that our Lord sometimes stated a 
positive rule, and sometimes expressed a moral ideal. Take 
the Sermon on the Mount. St. Matthew v., verses 27 to 32 
deal with adultery and divorce, verses 33 to 37 with oaths, 
verses 38 to 41 with resistance to injuries, and verse 42 with 
borrowing and giving. The precepts on giving and borrowing 
are these: “Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that 
would borrow of thee turn not thou away.” Now it is obvious 
that it would not be possible in the conditions of our own day 
to apply these last precepts literally without doing much more 
harm than good. That is to say, such precepts represent a 
Christian ideal, not a positive rule. 

The logic of the matter, therefore, is that our Lord's use of 
unqualified language on one occasion did not preclude Him 








from using qualified language on another. Applying this 
logic to the national life of to-day, Dr. Sanday comes to the 
conclusion that the recognition by Christians of a lofty and 
unqualified ideal does not necessarily prevent the State from 
legislating upon the lower level, as it were, of a positive rule. 
Christian people need not feel that the State is false to the 
Christianity it professes in administering within reason a 
practical system of divorce. 

Dr. Inge’s evidence was on similar lines. He thought that 
in the words so variously reported in the Gospels Christ 
intended to inculcate a higher view of the sacredness of 
marriage than was held by the Rabbis of either school. Christ 
never intended to lay down hard-and-fast rules. Dr. Inge, 
however, felt sure that Christ would never have sanctioned 
the notion that either a husbarid or a wife was released from 
the marriage compact by unfaithfulness in the other partner. 
Yet the doctrine that marriage was in all circumstances indis- 
soluble could not, he admitted, be proved from the New 
Testament. Although some members of the Church of 
England maintain that no divorce should be granted in 
any circumstances, he considers their argument historically 
untenable. The experience of all Christian Churches in all 
ages has proved it to be unworkable. Dr. Inge went on to 
state a theory, not at all likely to be adopted by the State, 
that adultery, as a violation of the contract guaranteed by the 
State, should be held a misdemeanour to be punished by 
imprisonment. As regards the innocent party to a divorce, 
he considered that the rule of the Orthodox Church should be 
adopted, and that the clergy should be compelled to solemnise, 
and allowed to contract, such marriages. 


On Tuesday, Dr. Denney, Professor of New Testament 
Theology in the United Free College of Glasgow, presented an 
argument which had a remarkable resemblance to that of 
Dr. Sanday. Our Lord, he said, »sserted the divine idea of 
marriage without any qualification, but the New ‘Testament 
contains, properly speaking, no legislation. It does not give 
a divine sanction to divorce for any cause, but on the other 
hand it does not exclude divorce as a legislative remedy in 
certain cases. Nothing in the law should tend to disparage 
the Christian ideal of marriage as a permanent union, yet the 
law has to take account of the fact that sometimes marriage 
is unquestionably destroyed. 

Surely the sound sense of these authoritative conclusions 
will commend them to the vast majority of people as 
serving the highest interests of morality. This theory of the 
parallel existence of an ideal principle and a positive rule, 
the latter always being informed and illumined by the 
former, seems to us to produce much better results than the 
apparent rigidity of the Roman Church. Such sincere and 
impartial evidence as that which we have been quoting 
justifies the existence and the retention of our present 
Divoree-laws. For our part, however, we should like to see 
them amended so as to make divorce obtainable by women on 
exactly the same terms as by men. It will be argued that as 
there is no parity between the injury done to the family and 
society by the disloyalty of a woman to the marriag? contract 
and the injury done by a man by disloyalty, equality in the 
facilities for divorce would be illogical and harmful. We 
cannot agree, though no doubt in practice women, who in 
most cases have materially far more to lose than men in 
the break-up of a marriage, will always be much slower 
than men to avail themselves of the opportunity of 
divorce. If a woman were anxious in spite of this to be 
freed from her husband, there would be sufficiently good 
proof that she wished to release herself from intolerable 
misery or humiliation. The material difference bctween the 
stake of the husband and the wife in the marriage contract 
would unquestionably reproduce itself in the use made of the 
Divorce-laws. We cannot, therefore, agree with Dr. Inga 
that a man should be able. to divorce his wife for a single 
breach of the contract, but that a wife should not be able to 
divorce her husband without proving frequent breaches. The 
recommendation that an isolated breach of the contract by 
the husband should be punished by imprisonment scems 
merely fantastic. If the happiness of married persons 
depends upon mutual respect, it appears unreasonable to 
expect a considerable number of women to live happily with 
ex-gaol-birds. Even with the modification we propose of our 
present law, there would no doubt be cases of intolerable 
unhappiness which could have no legal end; but these are 
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precisely cases in which, as was said above, the positive rule 
must be directed by the ideal principle. If the institution 
of marriage as a sacred tie indissoluble except for a breach of 
the essential contract—which breach destroys the mutual 
pledge on which the status of marriage rests—is to be main- 
tained, it is inevitable that some sacrifice should be made 
to that institution. Wherever the conception of the con- 
tract of a sacred, spiritual, and permanent bond is relaxed, 
the marriage contract is played with as though it were a 
mere conveyancing document. It is not along step to the 
caricature—not so much of a caricature either—of the 
American Divorce-laws provided by Mr. Dooley :— 

“In Kentucky baldness is grounds f’r divorce; in Ohio th’ 
inclemency iv th’ weather. In Illinye a woman can be freed fr’m 
th’ gallin’ bonds iv mathrimony because her husband wears Con- 
gress gaiters; in Wisconsin th’ old man can get his maiden name 
back because his wife tells fortunes in th’ taycup. In Nebrasky 
th’ shackles ar-re busted because father forgot to wipe his boots ; 
in New York, because mother knows a Judge in South Dakota. 
Ye can be divoorced f’r annything if ye know where to lodge th’ 
complaint. Among th’ grounds ar-re snorin’, deefness, because 
wan iv th’ parties dhrinks an’ th’ other doesn’t, because wan don’t 
dhrink an’ th’ other does, because they both dhrink, because th’ 
wife is addicted to sick headaches, becaute he asked her what she 
did with that last ten dollars he gave her, because he knows some 
wan else, because she injyes th’ society iv th’ young, because he 
f’rgot to wind th’ clock. A husband can get a divoorce because he 
has more money thin he had; a wife, because he has less. Ye can 
always get a divoorce fr what Hogan calls incompatibility iv 
temper. That’s whin husband an’ wife ar-re both cross at th’ 
same time. Ye’d call it a tiff in ye’er fam’ly, Hinnissy.” 

That is a ghastly picture; but sooner or later it is bound to 
be a true one wherever causes other than the destruction of 
marriage by infidelity are allowed as grounds for divorce. 





THE HONOUR OF MEETING. 

HERE is a certain charm about everything that Mr. 
Howells writes. He can please the generation which 
is growing up, and yet continue to please the generation 
which remembers the war of the North and South,—the men 
and women who are getting, to use his own expression, “a 
little stiff in their tastes,” and are not quite able to join in the 
mental frolics of Mr. Chesterton, or to tread the long word- 
mazes of the American novelist’s ever-youthful compatriot 
and contemporary, Mr. Henry James. His last volume of 
essays, called “ Imaginary Interviews” (Harper and Brothers, 
7s. 6d. net), is very pleasant reading. The author writes in 
his character of editor. He ranges his readers round his 
“easy-chair,” and talks to them with his peculiar knack of 
sympathetic intimacy, till they have forgotten him and think 
only of themselves, their own favourite books, their own 
amusing experiences, their own opinions, and their own 
friends. In their own minds, they “cap” his stories and “ go 

one better” than his flights of fancy. 

Among his happiest chapters is one headed “To Have 
the Honour of Meeting.” It deals with the social fashion 
of gathering a number of persons together to ses, and 
perhaps speak to,a great man. Our author writes of those 
public dinners at which speeches are made, but he sets 
one considering the value of those more private occasions 
of meeting at which the guests do not have the privilege of 
listening for any length of time to the guest of the evening. 
Is such a “meeting” worth anything at all? Does it add 
appreciably to the interest of life, or to our power of making 
an estimate of character,—admitting that upon such estimates 
depends in a large degree our delight in the public drama of 
nitional life? Weare inclined to think that even so slight 
an “honour” is worth having. There is nowadays an 
enormous public which reads. The light which used to be 
supposed to beat only on the Throne beats on every prominent 
man. We are all familiar with the speeches, writings, and 
features of those whose lives we follow for our entertain- 
ment. Forit must be admitted that a vast number of persons 
do regard public affairs primarily in the light of an enter- 
tainment. Of the audiences who crowd to political meetings, 
at least half the number come to see the speaker. They 
can all follow his arguments for a penny as they sit by their 
own firesides, but they feel that the sight of him helps to a com- 
prehension of what he is. Of course when we see a man ina 
room we do in a sense see more of him, though his words may 
be few and formal, than we do if we listen to the outpourings 
of his soul in a public assembly. A man who is making a 
speech is for the moment an actor. Every word that he says 








a 
may be sincere, and may even be original; but the more 
sincere he is, the more earnestly he will try to make an effect 
upon bis audience. He must put aside his real self; at least 
he must so far as in him lies use his personality as an instru. 
ment to bring home his gospel. The ideal orator is a funne} 
for the delivery of certain ideas and emotions to others, 
Perhaps it would not be too much to say that in greater oy 
less degree every man who makes any impression at all by his 
eloquence makes, so far as his personality is concerned, q 
false impression, and becomes for the time being a guilt. 
less deceiver. We think him the embodiment of his words, 
which as a rule he is not. His words are at best the 
embodiment of his convictions and aspirations. Our impres. 
sion of him is sure to be modified when we see him in a room, 
where his words and expressions of face are of necessity ex 
tempore. Almost every man who has made any serious study 
of history or of any onecharacter in the past must have felt 
baffled occasionally by his inability ever to see his subject. The 
study of portraits does but increase our sense of lack. What 
would we not give to see Shakespeare or Queen Elizabeth in 
the flesh for one moment! If such a vision could be granted 
us, would we not rather see them talking by the fire (is 
Royalty ever so domestic?) than speaking to the troops or 
bestriding the boards of the Globe Theatre? The great 
Queen discussing her clothes with her ladies, or the great 
poet reading Holinshed on a wet day, would indeed throw 
a light on the past. One wonders what would be the 
effect upon the learned of such a supernatural indulgence, 
Would they greatly modify their present conceptions? 
Ordinary experience would suggest that such would be 
the case. No one ever saw face to face an individual who 
had been the subject of much thought and talk without 
a sense of surprise. We do not as a rule picture the 
persons who people the world we enter by reading or by 
hearing with conscious definiteness. Yet when we meet the 
individual about whom we know so much the sight of him or 
her is to our eyes of the nature of a contradiction. In our 
subconscious minds we must have drawn a portrait. 


There is, however, another side to all this. We all instinet- 
ively desire to “ have the honour of meeting,” but many of us 
are wonderfully misled by our powers of observation, some- 
times because they are very imperfect, sometimes because 
they are too much specialised. Many men and a few women 
are no judges of faces whatever. Their judgment is indeed 
weakened by their eyes. They have to make up their minds 
upon what is usually called “‘ evidence,” and upon that alone. 
Even in such a little matter as engaging a servant they had 
better carry on all negotiations by letter. They cannot judge 
of the worth of the man’s or the woman’s character by his or 
her face, nor can they gauge the worth of the statements of 
the last employer by his bearing. Unfortunately these 
mentally blind persons never suspect their infirmity, nor, 
unless they are physically very short-sighted, do they suspeet 
their own critical power. By the by, how strange it is that 
certain persons whose physical sight is very defective can 
often give an opinion that is well worth having about those 
whom they have met but once, and with whom they have 
exchanged no words of the slightest significance. They gain 
some impression which is not made altogether by sight. 
They can recall few details of appearance when they are 
cross-examined, and they certainly will not recognise in the 
street the man or the woman whom they came so quickly to 
know in a room. 

Too great specialisation is the worst foe of the observant. 
There are those who, if asked to describe some one they have 
met, will describe each feature by itself, and leave you no 
better equipped to draw a mental portrait, and with no con- 
ception of the manner or bearing of the person under dis- 
cussion. There are others who look with a nice appreciation 
for certain more or less immaterial peculiarities. Say they 
have met a man who is reputed to have astonishing ability, 
and with whose reputation they are familiar. All that they 
find out from seeing him is whether or no he has the manner 
of a gentleman. We do not in the least mean whether or no 
he has the moral qualities associated with the word, but 
whether or no he has had certain social advantages which 
show in voice production and the right admixture of modesty 


and assurance. Other people appear to be doctors by instinct. 


“ He looked to me as if he had heart complaint,” they will say, 
or “asif he might be asthmatic.” 
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"peasoaete back to Mr. Howells. At the end of his article 
he discusses the effect upon a prominent man of the fact that 
all the people who are not prominent clamour to see him. 
Does it do him real harm? On the whole, he thinks not. ' It 
is flattering, no doubt, but the spiritual headache which afflicts 
the man of any true worth after he has drunk the champagne 
of praise to excess, however much he may have enjoyed it, is 
of a nature effectually to moderate his desire for further pota- 
tions. After all, a man to be of any use in thought or action 
must have a certain hardihood. He must, metaphorically 
speaking, be able to stand both the sun and the East wind. 





THE PRESERVATION OF COMMONS: 


HEN a book originally costing ten shillings and sixpence 
is enlarged and improved and offered to the public 
for half-a-crown, the proceeds of the sale to go to the funds 
of a Society doing admirable public work, we may all hope 
that the sale of the book will be large and its influence wide- 
spread and lasting. Those hopes will be as cordial as we 
believe they will be well founded in the case of Lord Eversley’s 
revised issue of the book which he published, as chairman of 
the Commons Preservation Society, in 1895, under the title 
“English Commons and Forests.” The title of the new 
edition, issued by Messrs. Cassell and Co. has _ been 
changed to “Commons, Forests, and Footpaths,” the addi- 
tion being due to the important work which the Commons 
Preservation Society, founded by Lord Eversley in 1865, 
has been engaged in since its amalgamation with the 
National Footpaths Preservation Society in 1899. The first 
edition of the book described what had been accomplished in 
Parliament and in the Law Courts for the preservation of 
commons, and the revised edition brings the story up to date. 
Few more interesting and inspiring examples of what can 
be achieved by the enterprise and persistence of a single 
man working for public ends are to be found in the 
history of our time than Lord Eversley’s work in saving 
from destruction or wrongful enclosure our English 
commons and open spaces. From the original fight over 
the London commons which first assured the public of 
possession of Wimbledon Common, to the latest acquisition 
of land under the Commons Act of 1899, the spirit which 
moved Lord Eversley forty-five years ago has stirred a wider 
public every year. He saw the value of open space among 
buildings when others were blind to it, and the number and 
the extent of the open spaces which we possess to-day are the 
outward signs of the debt which we owe to his foresight and 
example. 

Some of the fights which the Commons and Footpaths 
Society have had in recent years, in protecting or attempting 
to protect the rights of the public, have been extremely 
interesting. In this book we get for the first time, we 
believe, the full history of the dispute over the right of public 
aceess to Stonehenge. As one of the few cases in which the 
Society was completely defeated in its attempt to uphold the 
rights of the public, the fight deserves a separate chronicle. 
Under the Ancient Monuments Act, drawn up by Lord 
Eversley (then Mr. Shaw-Lefevre) in 1882, owners of ancient 
monuments were enabled to place their possessions under the 
protection of the State. The owner of Stonehenge, the late 
Sir Edmund Antrobus, was invited to do this but refused, 
resenting any suggestion that he was neglecting his duty in 
protecting the monument from injary. Some years later 
complaints were made in the newspapers as to the 
damage which it was alleged was being done to the 
stones by visitors and tramps. Sir Edmund Antrobus 
again denied that the stones were being damaged; he 
would not hear of a proposal which was made that 
the stones should be surrounded by a fence or guarded 
by police; in short, he regarded himself as holding the 
monument in trust for the public. He died in 1899, and 
his son, the present owner, soon after coming into possession 
of the property, offered to sell it to the Government, with 
twelve hundred acres adjoining, for £125,000. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks Beach, thought 
this was too much to ask, and refused the offer; whereupon 
the owner's agent suggested that it might be possible to sell 
the stones to some American millionaire, to be shipped 
across the Atlantic. To this the Chancellor replied shortly that 


to prevent it. The matter then dropped until 1901, when, 
apparently with the approval of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Sir Edmund Antrobus, with a view to preventing injury to the 
stones by visitors or by the soldiers encamped on Salisbury 
Plain, surrounded the stones with a substantial fence of barbed 
wire, through which admission could (and still can) be had at 
the price of a shilling a head. It was this enclosure which 
involved the Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society 
in their important and unsuccessful lawsuit. The Society 
claimed that the public had a right-of-way to the monument. 
The case lasted seven days, and in the end the Judge (now 
Lord Justice Farwell) decided against the Society. The costa 
were extremely heavy,—one of the main reasons which pre- 
vented the Society from appealing against the Judge's decision. 
They amounted altogether to £3,900, which was £2,500 more 
than the guarantee fund. A large part of these costs 
above the guarantee, Lord Eversley writes, “were met by 
Sir John Brunner and myself, in unequal proportions,”—a 
characteristic finish to what we may perhaps hope is only 
a stage of the case. 


Another thorny question which has arisen in regard to 
public rights of common, and in which Lord Eversley’s 
Society has taken a leading part, is the preservation of the 
New Forest. The difficulty became acute with the intro- 
duction into the House of Commons in 1896 of a Military 
Maneuvres Bill. Under the terms of this Bill, which 
imposed severe penalties on transgressors, the first lands 
to be taken for the use of the troops were commons. The 
Biil was opposed by Mr. H. C. F. Luttrell, at the request of 
the Commons Society, and was eventually dropped. A 
modified Bill was introduced in 1897, and duly became law, 
one of its stipulations being that mancuvres should not take 
place in the same district more than once in five years. The 
Verderers, further, were invested with valuable powers for pro- 
tecting the commoners’ interests. This Act was observed 
until 1903, when the War Office authorities proposed to bring 
alarge number of troops into the Forest, and to form two 
camps, without taking the necessary steps laid down under 
the provisions of the Mancwuvres Act. The Verderers and 
the Commons Society both objected, with the result that it 
was agreed that the rights of the Verderers should not be 
regarded as prejudiced, and that the commoners’ interests 
should be as far as possible protected; further, that the 
manwuvres should be treated by the War Office as having 
been held under the Military Manwuvres Act, so that the 
Forest would be exempted from an early repetition. How- 
ever, the Commons Society are now in a position of some 
difficulty. The Army Council have, as a fact, authorised 
mancuvres in the Forest for three years in succession, and 
claim that the Military Mancuvres Act was not intended 
to prevent the bringing of a few thousand men into the 
Forest for a few weeks’ maneuvring, but only to apply to the 
movement over the ground of large bodies of troops. 
Different views, of course, may be taken of the question, though 
one consideration obviously must remain paramount,—that the 
safety of the country must be assured in preference to the 
preservation even of rights of common. That, however, is a 
point of view which it is doubtless easier for those to take 
whose rights are not affected. 


The range of the work of the Commons and Footpaths 
Preservation Society has extended more than once into 
possibly unexpected places. A very interesting case in which 
the Society succeeded in upholding rights of access is its 
action in regard to the foreshore or land reclaimed from the 
sea in Kent. The pebbly beach at Walmer, which receives a 
yearly addition to its area from the action of the tides in 
throwing up shingle, has for years been an open space over 
which the public might wander at will; in particular, the 
beach has been used by the fishermen of Deal and Walmer as 
a place where they may spread their nets to dry. Some seven 
years ago a portion of the beach between Walmer Lodge and 
Walmer Castle changed hands, and the new owner began 
to build a house upon it. The fishermen and the other 
inhabitants protested, and the Commons Society took the 
matter up. The defence was ingenious, alleging that, the beach 
being a comparatively modern accretion from the sea, the 
claim of the fishermen that they had dried their nets upon it 
from time immemorial must be bad in law. However, the 
Judge decided in the fishermen’s favour, finding that they bad 





if the attempt were made he would send a regiment of soldiers 








a right of usage over the whole of the beach, even though the 
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coast-line might have altered. This case is, of course, only 
one out of many similar defences of the country’s natural 
recreation-grounds. But it is a good instance of the varying 
activities of the Society, and of the wide influence which it 
has been able to exercise. As Mr. E. N. Buxton and Sir 
Robert Hunter, two of Lord Eversley’s oldest associates in 
the Society, observe in an introductory note to the book just 
issued, “ many adaptations of the Open Space idea followed” 
the founding of the Commons Preservation Society. There 
has been the movement for the provision of playing-fields ; 
the preservation of beautiful views, such as that from 
Richmond Hill; the Garden City movement; the foundation 
of the Kyrle Society and the National Trust. It is modestly 
claimed by Mr. Buxton and Sir Robert Hunter that it may be 
doubted whether the two latter Societies “ would have come 
into existence so soon, or in quite the same way,” had it not 
been for the Commons Preservation Society. The claim 
assuredly is sound. Lord Eversley has proved himself a 
great pioneer, and the Society which owes its existence to 
his efforts has added, for millions of his countrymen, a new 
meaning to the possession of land and an original knowledge 
of the health of open space and of the sights and sounds of 
the country. 

Every man who uses and enjoys commous and wastes 
should remember the debt he owes to the Commons Preserva- 
tion Society, and should repay that debt by a contribution, 
small or great according to his means, to the Society’s funds. 
Subscriptions, which are much needed for carrying on and 
developing this good work, should be sent to “ The Secretary, 
Offices of the Commons Preservation Society, 25 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 








THE CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE. 
(To Tae Eprror or Tux “Srecraror.’’] 

S1r,—The three outbursts of the Home Secretary, the Prime 
Minister, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer are now before 
the country, and are forced upon the attention of every 
reasonable Liberal. Whether they represent the three degrees 
of comparison in the process of the degeneration of the 
Liberal Party, one fact about them is apparent. The Mile 
End utterances reach a point below the low-water mark of 
partisan abuse. These three taken together, or even singly, 
have the effect of the “last straw.” They tend to convey a 
message of release to any thinking person who might be 
halting between two opinions, and hesitating as tothe painful 
question of severing himself from a political tie with which 
he has hitherto been associated. Some men who have always 
voted “ Liberal” do not like to vote “Conservative.” They 
need not scruple now. After all, a political party is a means 
toanend. These latter-day leaders of the so-called “ Liberal” 
Party have made it very plain indeed what sort of end they 
have in view. The circumstances in which these particular 
declarations have been made enhance the significance of them 
to an extent that can scarcely be estimated. Each one of the 
three is the outpouring of a person who must be assumed to 
be under the constraint of the fullest responsibility, and 
responsibility of a kind which is far greater than that of a 
mere party demagogue and electioneering agitator. They 
are Ministers of the Crown, and form the innermost ring of 
the Cabinet. The combined force of their three wills is the 
dominant force of the present Government, and the domi- 
nating influence which is to lead and to guide and to control 
the future of their gangs of followers. 

In these circumstances, is it because a man was a Liberal 
when Mr. Gladstone and his moral force was leading the 
country, and inspiring even his political opponents with 
respect, that he is bound to fall in with the doings and the 
sayings of these people? There should be no hesitation 
whatever in the answer to this question. The supreme Con- 
stitutional issue at the coming Election cannot be hidden. 
Whatever efforts are made by the wirepullers to obscure it, 
or to overlay it with vague promises of relieving poverty, and 
paying Members of Parliament, and giving balfpenny post- 
cards free, the common-sense of the average British workman 
will not be so easily hoodwinked. What has to be fought 
out is the safety, honour, and integrity of the greatest 





a 
Constitution. There is no more reason why one Estate of the 
Realm should be bullied and browbeaten than any other section 
of the population. The British sense of fair play must resent 
the dastardly attempt to muzzle the House of Lords, ang 
then to represent that they have refused to be reformed, 


The ethical aspect of the present situation is appalling, 
One feels the wickedness of it all. The hollow ery of “giz 
hundred Peers against forty millions of people!” the declaration 
of war from the mouth of a Prime Minister, and the deliberate 
and elaborate attempt to create and stir up class prejudicg 
and social hatred for which there is no justification in thi, 
country,—these things demand the severest censure, and no 
consideration of party allegiance can tolerate them. There js 
a famous sentence in the Hebrew Liturgy which is repeated 
in the Daily Masses, and which just now seems to include tha 
present political outlook. It is translated thus: “ Frustrate 
speedily the devices and destroy the machinations of all who 
rise up against us for evil.”—I am, dir, &e., 


OswaLp JOHN Srixon, 





{To tHe Epiror or tus “Srrcraror.”’] 

S1r,—It seems so probable that the vital issue at the forth. 
coming elections may be lost sight of by many electors in the 
dust raised by party warfare, or, if kept in view, relegated to 
a place among the other so-called planks in the party plat. 
form, that I venture to submit to you the desirability of an 
organised effort to bring home to every voter, from a strictly 
non-party standpoint, the enormous gravity of the question 
his vote will tend to decide,—namely, the existence or other- 
wise of an efficient Second Chamber in the Legislature of his 
country. Atthis juncture it would probably be impossible 
to organise meetings, but something might be done by means 
of leaflets and posters, setting out as concisely as possible: 
that the drafting and circulation of the leaflet or poster had 
nothing to do with any party or political organisation; what 
the effect would be if the Veto Bill became law; why an 
efficient Second Chamber is vitally necessary to the people’s 
freedom ; that, compared with this necessity, small holdings, 
Land-taxes, Tariff Reform, free breakfast-tables, &e., &c., sink 
into almost paltry insignificance; that whatever this or that 
party’s present prospects of success at the polls, some day 
their opponents’ turn will come; and that therefore the way 
each man casts his vote now involves his willingness, or other- 
wise, to submit himself and his children to the possibility of 
unfettered rule by persons diametrically opposed to his 
cherished convictions. I venture to ask you, Sir, to consider 
inaugurating a scheme of this sort; I cannot but think that, 
if a fund for such a purpose were started by you, many a 
moderate “man in the street” would gladiy contribute— 
Trusting I may have the privilege of being one of thei, I am, 
Sir, &., M. M.S. 


[We are afraid that it is too late to take the action 
suggested by our correspondent. The only thing for men of 
moderate and “ Centre” views to do at the coming [lection 
is to vote against the Government candidates, and so against 
single-Chamber government.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE LORDS, 
[To tae Epiror or tus “ Srrcraror.’’] 

Srr,—I beg to suggest that attention should be called to an 
essential difference between the Government proposals with 
regard to the House of Lords and those of that House 
itself. The Government proposal would leave the Peers 
collectively with less power than now, and would also leave 
each individual Peer as much debarred as now from sitting 
in the House of Commons. But a “reform” of the House 
of Lords such as is now being discussed in that House 
must necessarily result in the allowing any Peer to become 4 
Member of the House of Commons if he does not exercis® 
legislative functions in the House of Lords. For it would be 
inequitable not to extend to them the same privilege of 
being eligible to become Members of the House of Commons 
which is now enjoyed by Peers who do not sit and vote in the 
House of Lords. But perhaps the present Government and 
some of its supporters have some faith in hereditary talent, 
and fear to encounter it on the hustings or find what effect 
it might have upon their position in the House of Commons.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., ZetTeteEs. 
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A NATIONAL PARTY. 


[To rue Epirom or tas “Srecrator.”] 
Sre,—The one lasting hope of all moderate men, no matter to 
what political party they may belong, is that the nation may 
be indulged dering the next few weeks in watching the 
growth of what, for lack of a better phrase, we may call 
unalloyed “Georgism.” This indulgence from its very nature 
will produce a natural and healthy reaction, which will be 
stimulated by the gradual but certain destruction of the 
Protectionist microbe at present infecting a portion of the 
body, and the introduction of the germ of a strong national 
party. This at all events is the hope aud belief of 
A Free-TraDe UNIONIST. 





OUR RATING SYSTEM AND ITS INJUSTICE TO 
AGRICULTURE. 
[To tus Epiror or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 
€rr,—I enclose report of speech I made in the House of 
Commons on Monday in connexion with the Expiring Laws 
Continuance Bill. In view of the attitude you have always 
taken up as to the extreme urgency of rating reform, the 
raising of this question will probably have been in consonance 
with your desire.—I am, Sir, &., F. B. Mitpmay. 
House of Commons. 


“Mr, Mildmay said that he rose to move the following amend- 
ment :—‘ That in the opinion of this House it is inexpedient when 
important Acts of Parliament have been passed for a limited 
period that any such Acts should be included in a general Bill for 
the continuance of expiring laws, brought in without affording 
fair opportunity of considering the propriety of their continuance 
orof their modification.’ Let him take the first Act in the schedule 
—the Poor Rate Exemption Act, 1840—as an illustration of the way 
measures got included by chance in the Expiring Laws Continuance 
Bill, and remained there indefinitely. This was the Act which yearly 
perpetuated the injustice whereby personal property escaped 
from paying its fair share of local taxation. He presumed 
they all wished that, theoretically, the burden of the rates 
should fall upon the individual in proportion to his ability to pay. 
Did it so fall? None would contend that it did. The present 
system of rating was a survival of the time when real property, 
lands and houses, visible property, were the only form of wealth, 
Now personal property was three or four times as great in volume 
as real property, and it was unjust to impose local taxation, and 
especially local taxation devoted to Imperial purposes, upon real 
property exclusively. What were the rates originally? They 
were intended to be a kind of local Income-tax under which all 
were to contribute to local objects according to what they owned 
in a parish, People were to pay on both real and personal 
property. Fora long time the tax had been fairly collected, but, 
owing to the difficulty of estimating income derived from property 
other than real property, it had gradually grown to be the custom 
to levy rates only on owners and occupiers of lands and houses, 
property which was easily seen and valued; and so the retired 
merchant, the manufacturer, the owner of personal property 
escaped altogether from the payment of rates according to his 
means. ‘I'he consequent complaints from owners of real property 
were referred to the Courts of Law, which in 1841 laid down that 
all were to contribute to the rates in proportion to their means 
whencesoever those means might be derived. This was a very 
serious blow to the owners of personal property, and, being an 
influential class, they succeeded in inducing Parliament to 
pass a law exempting them altogether from the payment of rates 
in respect of such property, and throwing the whole burden 
upon the owners and occupiers of lands and houses. At the 
same time, it was felt that this was rather rongh on the latter 
class, so the operation of the Act was limited to a single year so 
that the whole subject might be reconsidered; but so far from the 
matter having been reconsidered during the last sixty years, 
Parliament had annually passed an Act exempting owners of 
personal property from paying rates according to their means, 
which the law of the land would otherwise compel them to do, 
For sixty years past the owners and occupiers of land and houses 
had been paying their share of the rates and that of the owners of 
personal property as well. No one denied the injustice of this; it 
was patent to all. Especially glaring was this injustice in view 
of the fact that much local taxation went to discharge national 
obligations. In many ways the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill 
was a very real evil. It enabled statesmen to devise some wholly 
inadequate and professedly temporary method of dealing with a 
therny and troublesome question, and then to perpetuate that 
expedient, that temporary solution, by including it in the measure 
before them. Ever since the ‘forties’ the necessity of rating 
reform had been admitted. Ever since the ‘forties’ successive 
Governments had skirked their responsibility in this connexion by 
means of the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill. It might be said, 
why obtrude this matter upon the attention of the House at a 
moment when the minds of all were occupied by matters of graver 
import? But this was the very moment above all others when it 
was desirable to do so. Both the great parties were going before 


the country as suppliants for votes. This was the moment above 
all others when those who had votes to give could make their 











voices heard. There were many of them, especially Members for 
agricultural constituencies, who thought that there were few 
questions of domestic policy more important than the question of 
rating reform. All Governments had put off the consideration 
of the question, and it was time that this measure was removed, in 
company with other measures similarly circumstanced, from the 
schedule of the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill.” 





THE ACTON REFERENDUM. 
[To tas Epiror or tas “ Srecratror.”’] 
Srr,—You may be interested to hear that the Acton Refer. 
endum declared by 202 against municipal trading in 
electricity,—a most unexpected result. The figures were 
2,245 to 2,043, out of about 12,000* ratepayers,—i.c., 35 per 
cent. The Socialists, who equally with their opponents had 
bound themselves to accept the result of the Referendum, are 
now repudiating their pledges on the ground of misrepresenta- 
tion in the official circular sent with the voting postcard. My 
information (except *) is derived from the Daily Mail of 
November 22nd. I have the official and two unofficial party 
circulars.—I am, Sir, &c., Lestiz ASHE, 
“ Thendara,” Avenue Gardens, Mill Hill Park, W. 





COMMERCIALISM YV. SOCIALISM. 
(To tae Evrror or tHe “Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—It has occurred to me that a protest, such as the 
enclosed, would commend itself to moderate men of both 
parties, and might form a common basis for all the various 
bodies now working separately against the powers of 
Socialism. I do not suggest that these separate bodies 
should merge, only that combination on some such common 
basis would give them very much greater weight. The 
protest is drawn upon very general but comprehensive lines, 
which, I think, true Gladstonians and Free-traders might 
heartily support. The essentials (a), (b),and (¢) could be used 
in the form of questions to candidates at elections; but the 
main idea is to arrive at a common basis fora campaign on 
behalf of Commercialism versus Socialism. Personally I lay 
great stress upon the contention that commerce really is 
founded in mutual benefit. This is the source of its enormous 
vitality. Individualism is an entire misnomer of the com- 
mercial basis, and exposes it to the Socialist and Christian 
Socialist attack. If you, Sir, can spare space to lay my 
suggestion before your readers I shall be extremely grateful. 
—I am, Sir, &c., H. M. Goopman, 
1 Temple Row West, Birmingham, 


“PUBLIC PROTEST, 
We solemnly protest against :— 

(1) The assertion by Socialists that the basis of commerce is 
seltishness and that capital is robbery or impropriation from the 
workers. On the contrary, every business transaction imports a 
mutual benefit, and capital is savings employed in business to the 
benefit of workers, consumers, and capitalists. Business (the 
growth of which is vital to this country) is rooted in mutual 
benefit, industry, and trustworthiness. It can best flourish under 
conditions of freedom and security, and is invigorated by fair and 
healthy competition. Under such conditions the commerce and 
commonwealth of the civilised world has attained its present 
enormous dimensions, whilst every Socialistic experiment has 
utterly failed. 

(2) The submission by any political party to demands opposed 
to the following essentials of freedom and commerce :— 

(a) Every adult should be at liberty to bind himself or herself 
by any mutual contract which has no criminal or immoral 
intent, and which is not in restraint of trade. 

(b) No person should be denied the equal protection of the 
law to secure his personal freedom and his property, nor 
should private property be taken for public use without due 
compensation. 

(c) Taxation should be equitably distributed, with a bias 
against superfluous expenditure in the degree of its luxurious- 
ness, Excessive taxation of any legitimate industry or invest- 
ment is unjust and impolitic, and cannot be justified by a 
majority vote. 

(3) The recent enormous growth of civil expenditure and 
official appointments, the burden of which is most sincerely felt 
by the deserving poor struggling to keep body, soul, and home 
together. 

(4) Any further raising of the compulsory school attendance 
age. We would encourage the parents of children showing 
exceptional ability to continue the education of such children 
and would provide continuation and technical classes, but would 
discourage unnecessary interference with parental authority. 

(5) The ever increasing restriction of our liberties. Restrictions 
upon all legitimate activities should be reduced to a minimum, 
whilst the liberty of those who abuse or are unfit for liberty 
should be appropriately curtailed. Interference with special 
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industries should only be permitted after consultation with repre- 
sentatives of all who are directly interested. 

(6) The introduction of party politics or political Socialism into 
any public religious service or public schools. 

We believe that poverty can best be mitigated by voluntary 
effort, and by the development of trade and employment on the 
one hand and by better control of the unemployable on the other 
hand. 

One-tenth of the voters in each eonstituency (and there should 
be many more) in solid combination on this question would have 
enormous weight. 

We pledge ourselves to give these considerations a foremost 
place in our thoughts and actions.” 





REMARKABLE BUDGET FALLACIES. 
[To raz Eprror or tae “Srectraror.” | 

Sir,—With reference to my letter entitled “Taxation of 
Royalties” in your last issue, will you kindly allow me to 
expose a further method employed by Socialist-Radical 
speakers to deceive the working-class electors, particularly 
in the North of England, where it meets with amazing 
success P These speakers produce the Revenue Returns, and 
declaim that “ Land-tax, prior to Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget, 
realised only £700,000 per annum.” Now this item of revenue 
merely refers to the ancient Land-tax (so called), which is only 
nominal, practically obsolete, and is rapidly being redeemed 
all over the country. It is of the last importance, therefore, 
that Unionist workers should thoroughly explain and emphasise 
on every possible occasion that land has been well taxed for 
many years under the heading of Property and Income Taz, local 
rates, &c., on the same basis as house property. By so doing 
there is overwhelming proof that many votes will be saved to 
the cause.—I am, Sir, &e., Cras, Coxon, 

31 Newstead Road, Liverpool. 

[Our correspondent might have added that the old Land-tax 
used to be an Income-tax, but that all sources of wealth 
except land managed, as in the case of the rates also, to “ slip 
the collar.” Thus land has to bear the whole burden of the 
tax.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE OSBORNE JUDGMENT. 
(To tue Epiror or rus “ Sprcrator.”’] 

Srr,— Allow me to protest against the action contemplated by 
the Government (if returned to office) in the matter of the 
Osborne judgment. If Mr. Asquith and his colleagues are 
sincere in wishing to prevent compulsion from being applied 
to members of Trade-Unions in regard to levies for political 
purposes, they should be content to leave well alone. Trade- 
Unionists already have the right, if they wish, to set up 
separate voluntary organisations to secure the election and 
maintenance of “ Labour” representatives in Parliament or 
on municipal bodies. To alter the law in order to enable such 
things to be included in the “ objects” of Unions, notwith- 
standing all the safeguards promised, would be a first step 
towards securing the complete subservience of the members to 
the willof the “ leaders” and executives, who would (at least in 
some Unions) find means to tyrannise over those who might 
refuse to contribute, I appeal to all those who are in favour 
of liberty of thought, word, and action being ensured to every 
elector to endeavour by every means in their power to prevent 
any tampering with the law as declared in the Osborne case. 

Those Trade-Unionists who are in favour of the main- 
tenance of the sfatus quo further object to their officials 
devoting time to organising and managing funds for Parlia- 
mentary and other outside purposes which might be more 
usefully employed in attending to the work for which they 
are chosen and are paid,—the promotion of the interests of 
their societies as purely industrial organisations.—I am, 
Sir, &e., TrapDu-UNIONIST. 





THE EXHIBITION AT THE GRAFTON GALLERIES: 
GAUGUIN AND VAN GOGH. 
(To tae Eprror or tue “ Srectrator.’’] 
S1rr,—The Chinese, who bestow lasting fame for an apparent 
trifle, for one trait of character exhibited, have cherished 
during bundreds of years the memory of a statesman, Yiu 
Hao. Of him it is recorded that when disgraced he took his 
punishment without complaint, except that he spent his days 
in writing with his finger in the air the four words: “Oh! 
Oh! Strange business.” He should bea patron saint to all 
who find themselves in the public pillory. The promoters of the 








SS 
Exhibition of the Post-Impressionists at the Grafton Gallery 
have been abused as baffled and unhappy egotists, as inocu. 
lators of a new noisome disease; but retorts to such personal 
charges are better written upon air than paper. 


To read many of the letters which have appeared in the 
Press, one might suppose that, with the exception of Manet’s 
pictures, the whole Exhibition contained nothing but artistic 
impostures. It is strange that so few critics should have 
recognised, for instance, the decorative beauties of the 
Gauguins which hang upon the right wall of the large gallery,— 
their sombre and rich colour, their gravity and expressiveness 
of line, the large execution of their design, the restfulness of 
the general effect. There is a classical quality, too, in some 
of them, notably in the group of figures lent by M. Alphonse 
Kann, which has escaped the notice of many; perhaps because 
the Exhibition contains some headlong experiments they 
never thought to find such a quality; perhaps they did not 
see it because this classical quality is combined with barbaric 
sentiment. But there it is, nevertheless, plain to the eye for 
any one who is not, for one reason or another, too angry to 
look at the pictures, The epithet “ barbarous” often resounds 
through the Grafton Galleries, and there is a sense in which 
the term is applicable to Gauguin’s best work. It has the 
barbaric quality which, as Baudelaire pointed out, is often 
visible at a completed stage of art, whether Egyptian or 
Assyrian. This quality springs from “the impulse to see 
things largely, to consider them in their total effect, to 
synthesise and abbreviate all detail.” Gauguin’s work is the 
work of a man whose eye and memory have absorbed the 
colour and silhouette of the human figure, who refuses to be 
distracted by the clamouring crowd of detailed impressions 
which compete to be recorded,—the work of one to whom 
nudity is a simple and familiar fact. There is an imaginative 
side to these pictures, too, which must appeal to any one who 
has recovered from the surprise of such a simplification of 
appearances. What an imaginative grasp of the savage’s 
constant fear of the other world is shown, for instance, in 
“L’ Esprit des Morts qui Veille”! <A naked girl lies flat upon 
a couch, her palms open on the pillow. She is still with terror, 
while behind her stands a strange wooden-faced figure, cowled 
like a monk, with a long, white eye, and one hand out- 
stretched. The yellow gleam upon the girl’s limbs suggests 
the light of a dim lamp; the background is a disquieting 
violet-purple, sown with phosphorescent flowers, flowers which 
shine in the dark and remind the natives that the dead are 
thinking of them. It is a composition of horizontal and 
undulating lines, of harmonies of orange and bluc, united by 
derivative violets and yellows, a superb piece of decorative 
painting. 

There is a story of Napoleon meeting on a narrow path at 
St. Helena a man staggering under a load of hay; the aide-de- 
camp swore at him to get out, whereupon Napoleon uttered 
his finest mot, “ Respect the burden.” Though the counter- 
ideal—so different from Gauguin’s—which Van Gogh pitched 
against contemporary civilisation is not set forth in parable- 
pictures on the walls of the Gallery, no one of any imagination 
can look at the portraits hanging there without feeling how 
profound is Van Gogh's sense and respect for the human 
burden. It maybe said: “ And what has that to do with art, 
whose concern is with beauty? I wish to look upon beautiful, 
unmarred faces, not upon portraits like those of Dr. Gachet 
or the postman.” But that sense of the burden is necessary 
to the appreciation of much of the beauty of life, and poetry 
does enter into painting. How much of Rembrandt would 
we miss if that sense had been denied him! A lady stops in 
front of “ La Berceuse ” and exclaims with comic exaggeration 
of horror at the idea of hanging such a picture in her room. 
She is quite right. It would never do as a background to her 
life. It was not meant to beautify some rosy, cosy interior, 
but a sailors’ cabaret in Marseilles or Sainte-Marie. That 
yellow, stolid, unchangeable woman does not represent & 
mother to her, whose ideal of maternity is much more graceful 
and intimately tender; but look at it with some imagina- 
tion of the experience of those for whom it was meant, 
and it is full of significance; look at the colour and 
design of the picture, keeping in mind its proper su 
roundings, and the colour and design are grand and 
appropriate. It would be a great disaster if artists only 
painted pictures suitable for the homes of those who can 
buy their pictures at high prices; not because such pictures 
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he finest beauty, but because such a restriction 
uch beauty of another kind that might find 


cannot be of t 


, {so m 
en in art. Van Gogh’s still-life pictures (“ still-life 


js almost a misnomer for studies so vibrant with vitality), his 
gunflowers and irises, would never do in the modern home. 
Such a shout of colour and such vitality of form would 
destroy any scheme of decoration, the charm of which 
depended upon preserving the chez soi; but in a bare work- 
shop full of the stir of men and common work, what a 
magnificent, exhilarating decoration they would be!—I am, 
Sir, &c., Desmond MacCarrtuy. 





THE CHEAP COTTAGE PROBLEM. 
[To rue Eprror or Tee “Srecrator.”’] 
Sin,—Referring to Mr. Strachey’s cottages, they are certainly 
not cheap, compared with some I recently erected in the Midlands 
covering exactly the same area. They contained living-room, 
14ft. Gin. by 11 ft.; kitchen sculleries, 10ft. by 9 ft. 9in.; 
store, coals, larder, w.c., and entrance-lobby bedroom, 
14ft. Gin. by 11 ft.; bedroom, 8 ft. 3in. by 7 ft.; and child’s 
room, 7 ft. by 6ft.; with cupboards in two rooms. Gas was 
Jaid on and fittings provided, tip-up baths and dressers were 
included, and soil and surface drainage laid and connected 
with sewers. The brick walls were covered with cement, 
rough-cast outside and plastered inside, and finished with 
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“Dureoco.” These cottages were built under stringent by- 
laws and the builder’s contract was £140 each. The builder 
was Mr. C. Bryant, Small Heath, Birmingham. 

I have sent you a £150 plan in comparison with Mr. 
Strachey’s. I do this simply to illustrate my point that it 
pays to let an architect prepare the plans and specification 
(at a cost of, say, £5 5s.) without superintendence. Although 
Thave not actually built from this plan, I have just received 








an estimate of £165 for building a detached house exactly 
similar in size and elevation, with a bay-window, ingle-nook, 
and greenhouse in addition; these additions added to the 
extra cost of building a detached house would account for the 
extra £15. 

If the parlour shown on plan were turned into a bedroom, 
and the back bedroom omitted, about £8 would be saved on 
each house, and the second bedroom would be increased in 
size to 12 ft. Gin. by 10 ft. Gin. Of course, this type of plan 
is of no use for agricultural labourers. Cottages for this 
class containing large living-rooms and washhouse, with two 
bedrooms, should be built for £100, and with three bedrooms 
for £110, and others with large living-room, kitchen, and 
three bedrooms for about £125.—I am, Sir, Kc., 

W. G. Lewron, Architect. 

Shinfield, Reading. 

[Unless there was some extraordinary circumstance, such 
as bricks obtainable below cost price, Mr. Lewton must 
be congratulated on a remarkable success in building £140 
cottages. The elevations show a very pleasant-looking house. 
The plans given above are attractive, and we are glad to have 
his positive assurance that the cottage can be built for £150. 
We see no reason, however, to think him too optimistic, as 
many excellent cottages were built at Letchworth for the first 
Cheap Cottages Exhibition to compete for the prize for the 
best £150 cottage. As we have said repeatedly, there is no 
mystery about the matter. Good cottages can be built for 
£150 on many designs provided that great care is given to 
the avoidance of unnecessary expenditure. Owing to want of 
space we have been obliged to leave out a portion of our 
correspondent’s letter, but we may note that he makes the 
excellent suggestion that County Councils should purchase 
from architects well-thought-out plans of cheap cottages and 
supply these to persons desirous of building at a nominal 
price. County Councils could have alternatives as to material 
to be chosen from according to the price of materials in 
particular districts. —Ep. Spectator.] 





[To tHe Epiron or tur “ Srecraror.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Thackeray Turner's cottage is in design and con- 
venience without doubt greatly superior to Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey’s; but to form a just judgment, the actual cost of 
each should be stated. Mr. St. Loe Strachey has laid hia 
cards quite frankly upon the table; let Mr. Turner do the 
same. Meanwhile the following points seem to stand clear:— 
(a) The provision of a parlour is a great additional advantage, 
not only as supplying a special room where visitors can be 
entertained, but also as creating a shrine of special sanctity 
wherein the most treasured of the household gods or goods may 
be duly worshipped and adored. The parlour adds that touch 
of piquant individualism which transforms the labourer'’s 
cottage into the poor man’s home. ()) The narrow, elongated 
roof clearly makes for economy in construction, and 
presently, when cottage walls are poured into stereotyped 
moulds instead of being built up out of blocks or bricks, 
there will be a still further saving in the original cost of 
labour and material. (c) The independent copper is greatly 
to be desiderated, and Sir William Chance’s experience of a 
steamless copper must be taken seriously into account. Quite 
recently I had submitted to me an ingenious idea for supplying 
a copper with a water-tight, semi-steam-tight lid,—the copper 
communicating directly with the cold-water tank in the roof 
and with the bath in one of the bedrooms. Under this 
arrangement, when the copper was heated ordinary circulation 
took place, and, the pipe connecting with the bath being open, 
as soon as sufficient connexion had been set up the hot or 
boiling water flowed into the bath without possibility of 
explosion or accident of any kind. By this means a cottage 
can be supplied with a hot-bath service at an outside cost 
of £5. When the hot water is not wanted in the bath it 
is only necessary to loosen the cover of the copper to 
establish the normal working condition of these indis- 
pensable household conveniences. (d) For the provision 
of urban accommodation the principle of flats containing 
the rooms of an entire household tends to considerable 
economy. The great sources of expense in all house-building 
are (1) unnecessary passages; (2) side walls; (3) exterior 
area-roofs. The first can be largely climinated by careful 
design; the second by building in rows; and the third by 
placing three or four households under one roof. While 
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unnecessary ornament is to be deprecated as expensive and 
often insincere, the Egyptian architectural treatment, with its 
flat roofs and stately columns, is well worthy of further 
study in the development of suburban districts. I think Mr. 
St. Loe Strachey’s efforts in the direction of cheap cottages 
are greatly to be applauded, and further correspondence will 
doubtless lead to their profitable development.—I am, Sir, 
&e., ABNOLD F. HILLs. 

Broomfield Hall, Sunningdale, Berks. 

{If Mr. Hills could see the so-called kitchen in one of Mr. 
Strachey’s cottages, he would admit that it is exactly the 
shrine of the household gods which he desires, and rightly 
desires. It is a pleasant, sunny, well-furnished parlour which 
happens to have in it an exceedingly neat and shining 
kitchener. Thatis the only mark of a kitchen it contains. 
Heat is applied to the meat in the oven and to the side boiler or 
to the saucepan on the hot-plate or fire, but there the kitchen 
functions of the room end. The rest of the cooking is done 
in the scullery, the door of which is close to the fireplace. 
A working man’s family must follow the fire. Put the fire- 
place in the parlour then, and thus allow them to sit and read 
or sew or talk in comfort. Mr. Strachey’s error is now 
visible, and it is a serious one. He should have called the 
scullery the kitchen, and the kitchen the parlour. Had he 
done that his model cottage would have won thousands of 
friends whom it has now apparently lost. There is no error 
more serious than one in nomenclature.—Eb, Spectator. | 





{To rae Eprror ov THe “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—The better housing of the wage-earners is of prime 
importance; health, self-respect, and morality, with many 
other benefits, are involved, and aids to solving the problem 
are most welcome. You, Sir, in the Spectator of the 5th inst. 
have given a clear statement and comprehensive details, 
including the cost of a double cottage built to your order. 
Mr. Thackeray Turner followed last week, proposing a 
different arrangement of rooms, but he omits to mention 
the cost of his block, stating truly that the price will vary 
according to situation and other conditions. Seeing, however, 
that finance, in this as in most other mundane affairs, is apt 
to be the determining factor, Mr. Turner will add greatly to 
the value of the information published if he will consent to 
mention the prices paid for blocks built. Any further 
particulars bearing on the various situations would be useful; 
but apart from this, the actual cost would give point to the 
information, the Jack of which detracts so much from its 
practical value.—I am, Sir, &c., LIonEL B. WELLs. 
Salcombe, South Devon. 





(To tre Epiror or tue “ Srecrator,”’] 
Sir,—Aluminium has sunk to about 11d. a pound, a fourth 
of the cost of copper in bulk or in sheets. Roofs may be 
made of sheets passing from eave over the ridge to eave, 
and saving half the cost of roofing, with less weight and less 
danger of fire. Tar with a tenth of sulphuric acid makes a 
strong lacquer to make floor-boards proof against damp and 
rot.—I am, Sir, &e., Hvucu Browne. 


fe 


TALBOT HOUSE SETTLEMENT. 
[To tax Eptror or tHe “Srecrator.’’) 
Srr,—I should be greatly obliged to you if I could let it be 
known to readers of the Spectator that the Talbot House 
Settlement in Addington Square, Camberwell, S.E., is now 
resuming work after being thoroughly renovated and repaired. 
This Settlement works in connexion with the Cambridge 
House in Camberwell, and it makes a special appeal for 
support to the sisters and relations of Cambridge men. 
- Very interesting work, both religious and social, is being done 
in one of the very poorest districts of South London, and 
much more could be done if lady workers would come forward. 
Applications for residence should be made to the new head, 
Miss Janet Douglas.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
LAVINIA TALBOT 
(President of the Talbot House Committee). 
Bishop’s House, Kennington, S.E. 








THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION ASSOCIATION’S 
CONFERENCE. 
(To rue Eprror or Tue “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—May I ask whether you would allow the Committee of 


the British Constitution Association to make known to your 








ia 
readers through your columns that the Association will holg 
its fourth annual Conference at University College (Gower 
Street), by the kind permission of the authorities there? Qy 
Friday, December 9th, the papers and discussions will be 
devoted to the Trade-Union laws of England and France, 
Among the speakers will be Mr. W. V. Osborne, M. Yveg 
Guyot, and Mr. M. H. Judge. The chairman in the morning 
will be Mr. Harold Cox, in the afternoon Mr. G. F. S. Bowles, 
On Saturday morning, December 10th, Lord Robert Cecil, 
K.C., will read a paper on the relations of the two Houses 
of Parliament, and Sir P. Magnus, M.P., will preside. The 
agenda, with full information and tickets (2s. 6d. for the whole 
Conference), can be obtained from the offices of the British 
Constitution Association, 20 Tothill Street, Westminster, 
—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Wi~sraAHAm V. Cooper, Hon. Sec., B.C.A, 





SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGES. 

(To rue Epiror or tue “Srrcratror.” | 
Srr,—Whimbrick Mill, an old windmill in the parish of 
Aughton until recently a prominent landmark on the hills 
about eight miles to the south-east of Southport, was said to 
have a subterranean passage connecting it with Trenchfield 
House. Having expressed my disbelief in the existence of 
the passage, and of the local tradition of fugitives from the 
battle of Aughton Moss in 1644 having escaped from the 
mill to the house by means of it, this scepticism being based 
on the fact that Trenchfield House was not built until the 
eighteenth century, I was met by the assertion that the 
built-up end of the passage could be seen in the 
basement of the mill. Sure enough, when T visited 
the mill I found the end of a passage, cut in the 
rock, which led from a warehouse to a trap-door under 
the mill, to be built of stones and mortar. On writing 
to the owner of the mill, Sir Robert T. Tempest, I obtained 
permission to excavate, provided I did no damage to the 
foundations. On removing the wall a face of clay was dis- 
covered, This was very hard, and had to be broken out with 
a pickaxe. When the whole of the clay had been removed, 
there was disclosed a chamber of the form of a Greek eross, 
A cross of decayed wood, with an upright in the centre 
supported by four stays or struts, showed that an old peg or 
post mill had stood there before the stone one. There was 
no trace of a passage beyond the chamber. This little explora- 
tion of mine effectually disposed of the subterranean passage 
for the time, but the legend is probably only scotched, and 
may revive.—I am, Sir, &c., HERBERT PECK. 
Penmore, Chesterfield. 





TRADESMEN, SERVANTS, AND SECRET COMMISSIONS. 


(To rae Epiron or rue “Spectator.” ] 


Sir,—The Council of the Secret Commissions and Bribery 
Prevention League, Incorporated, has framed undertakings, 
which, it is suggested, shall be signed by tradesmen and by 
servants, promising in the one case not to give and in the other 
not to take presents by way of commission on goods or services 
without express written permission. 

The practice which prevails is an offence under the Prevention 
of Corruption Act, and no one will deny that it is demoralising to 
servants and unfair to scrupulous tradesmen. The Council of the 
League believes that many employers engaging new servants 
or opening new accounts with tradesmen will be glad to avail 
themselves of the forms, even if they do not care to exact any 
new written undertaking from those at present employed. 

I shall be pleased to send copies of the forms to be signed by 
(a) tradesmen, together with covering letter, and by (}) servants 
(the number required should be stated), on receipt of a stamped 
and addressed envelope.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tue SecRETARY OF THE SEecRET ComMMIssIONS AND 
Bripery Prevention Leaaur, INcoRPORATED. 
3 Oxford Court, Cannon Street, E.C. 


(a) “I promise and undertake that I will not, without express 
written permission from you, give, promise, or offer to any perso” 
employed by you, any present in money or in any other foim by 
way of commission on goods or services supplied to you, or on any 
other pretext.” 

(b) “I promise and undertake that I will not, without expres# 
written permission from you, ask for or accept, from any trades. 
man or other person employed by you, any present in money or 10 
any other form, by way of commission on goods or servicel 
supplied to you, or on any other pretext.” 





THE LAND UNION AND THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—May I through your columns circulate the following state- 
ment and appeal? ‘The Land Union has, since the passing of the 
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«nance Act in May last, been carrying on a strenuous campaign 
cia noe the new Land-taxes, with a view to obtaining the repeal 
oe art I. of the Finance Act, 1909-10. Much has already been 
pee Jiched, but much remains to be done in order to lay clearly 
ae electorate the real effect of this unjust taxation. 
wTbe following resolution passed at the National Union Con- 
ference at Nottingham is one definite result of the Land Union’s 
ae it That the valuation of land, and all the Land-taxes 
reac by the Budget of 1909-10, should be repealed so far as 
on ‘affect land used for agricultural purposes, or affect persons 
dependent on the building trade, or small property owners; and 
that the proceeds of any Land-taxes levied upon urban building 
land should be employed in relief of local taxation and should not 
be paid into the Imperial Exchequer.” Although this does not 
embody the whole policy of the Land Union, yet it goes so far as 
io justify its giving its active but independent assistance to all 
candidates, irrespective of party, in the coming Election who will 
pledge themselves to support that resolution as a minimum, but 
the Land Union will continue to press for the adoption of its full 

hey 

lw to the exceedingly complicated nature of the new Land- 
taxes and valuation, the subject can only be effectively dealt with 
either on the platform or in print by those who have expert 
knowledge. This will entail a heavy demand on the funds of the 
Land Union for competent speakers and for literature during the 
Nection. ‘The constituencies are being flooded with mendacious 
literature by the United Committee for the Taxation of Land 
Values, whose funds are mainly derived from foreign sources, and 
it is of the first importance that this mischievous propaganda 
should be effectively answered. To meet this demand a campaign 
fund is required, and I earnestly appeal to all who realise the 
vital importance of the issue to contribute to this fund to the 
utmost of their ability. I can assure them that their contribu- 
tions will be used to the best advantage.—I am, bir, &e., 

E. G. Preryman, President. 
Stephen’s House, 


P.S—Contributions should be sent to St. 


Weetminster, 8.W. 





“SENATES AND UPPER CHANBERS.” 
[To Tue Eprrorn or tHe “ Srecrator.”’} 

Sin,—It is not my wish to enter any protest against your review 
of my book, “ Senates and Upper Chambers,” in your issue of the 
5th inst., with which, on the whole, I am very well satisfied. 
here are, however, one or two points on which your reviewer 
either misunderstands or somewhat misrepresents me. For 
instance, he says that the reason for the dislike of an Upper 
Chamber in South Africa “is not any ultra-democratic theory, 
but simply the fact that the comparatively small and very enter- 
prising white population cannot at present afford human material 
for two Houses.” But this difficulty was even more present to 
early Constitution-makers in Australia (see evidence on pp. 43-45 
of my book), and yet did not prevent the Colonies there from 
choosing a bicameral system. Again, there is evidence of an 
ultra-democratic theory or practice in South Africa which is 
unprecedented elsewhere. “The franchise for Cape Colony was 
educational and occupational till 1910, but the same for both 
Huuses.” I added this special note of explanation in the corri- 
genda of my book (p. xviii.) to enable readers to find this evidence 
of “ultra-democratic theory ” which the reviewer ignores. 

Again, the reviewer is of course at liberty to protest against 
my view of the “three Sessions” arrangement. He should add, 
however, in fairness that it is less drastic than the procedure 
adopted for the South African Union, which was not much criti- 
cised by Conservative organs in this country. I am aware, of 
course, that the veto of the Crewn in Colonia) legislation is a 
safeguard, but this would never be used save in Constitutional 
measures, which I specially exempt from drastic procedure. 

Lastly, the reviewer says that my fifth chapter is a non sequitur 
from my fourth, and seems to be anxious that this should be 
known. But this cannot be made clearer than in my own words, 
pp. 152-53: “Im the last chapter (4) an attempt was made to 
outline an ideal Upper Chamber, but it would be the greatest of 
all errors to suppose that an institution of such a kind could be 
created in England at the present time. ..... No suggestion of 
reform can be effective which does not take account of the present 
situation and special conditions of England.” This is particularly 
unportant because the reviewer misrepresents my suggestions as 
t the elective element in a reformed House of Lords. I propose 
retaining one hundred hereditary Lords and thirty nominated 
ones, and because I do this I suggest scrutin de liste or election 
from enlarged single-Member constituencies for the elective 
section. My reasons for this are explicitly stated on pp. 193-95. 
If I did not consider the special conditions in England, I am by no 
means sure that I should not favour a “ proportional representa- 
tion scheme,” somewhat on the lines indicated by Lord Courtney 
(pp. 318-19), or perhaps even on those favoured by the reviewer 
and Mr, Ramsay Muir.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Peterhouse, Cambridge. Harrop 


W. V. Temr ervey. 





THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 
[To tras Epitor or rue “Srecraror.’’] 
e : . 
Sin,—May I announce through your columns that an authentic 
biography of Thomas Love Peacock is now being prepared? It 
will be esteemed a favour if any person: possessing unpublished 
letters by him will communicate with his granddaughter, Mrs. 
\bas. Clarke, 63 Kensingwon Mansions, Earl's Court, W.—I am, 
“ir, &e., Caxru Van Doren. 


63 Guilford Street, Russetl Square, W.C. 





THE “SPECTATOR” EXPERIMENTAL COMPANY. 
Ar the time of the announcement of the Dissolution we were on 
the point of making arrangements for getting tegether the 
members of the Spectator Experimental Company at a parade in 
London. Lord Roberts had most kindly undertaken to inspect 
the members of the Company and to address them. Owing to the 
elections the gathering has had to be postponed, but we trust 
that towards the end of February or at the beginning of March we 
shall be able to assemble the men. Lord Roberts hopes to be 
present on the occasion. Full notice will of course be given to 
the subscribers to the Spectator Experimental Company bund 
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POETRY. 


a 
A SONG OF STATESMEN, 
S1NG a song of statesmen, 

A pocket full of power, 
Half a thousand new Lords 

Baked in an hour! 
When the House was opened 

The Lords began to rat; 
Wasn't that a pretty game 

To catch a statesinan at! 


SING 


Pat was in the pigsty 
Counting out his money, 
Taffy was at Limehouse 
Breathing milk and honey : 
The Leader, in the Throne reow, 
Was down upon his knees,— 
By came a mocking-bird 
And stole his guarantees ! 


Henry Newsoutr. 





TO T. E. PAGE. 
of his friends.) 
DEAR Page, you see us gathered here, 

In friendly but informal session, 
To mark the closing of the year 

That severs you from your profession ; 
Some who can only claim at best 

The tie of friendship as late comers, 
And some whose love has stood the test 

Of more than five-and-thirty summers, 


Lines written for a gathering 


The pedagogue too often plays 
The humble role of gerund-grinder ; 
Of that great calling’s nobler traits 
We hail in you a live reminder ; 
Not seeking to constrain or cramp 
Your pupils with pedantic fetters, 
But lightening, with wisdom’s lamp, 
Their outlook upon life and letters, 


You first unlocked the golden spell, 

For many a philistine Carthusian, 
That lives within the Mantuan she}, 

Or lurks within the fount Bandusian. 
With you they shared the bopes and fears 

Of the “ divine long-suff ring ” roamer ; 
You opened first their alien ears 

To organ-voiced, great-hearted Homer. 


We elders too, whose classics grow 
More rasty as our heads grow hoary, 
Still feel the ancient fervour glow 
When you recall their morning glory. 
Once more the Theban train sweeps by; 
Once more the Siren voices lull us; 
Once more we hearken to the cry 
Wrung from the heart-strings of Catultus. 





















THE 





You have not swum into the ken 

Of those who run the picture papers, 
And form their estimates of men 

Less on their merits than their capers. 
What should they know of such as you, 

A class now daily growing fewer, 
Who do their duty and eschew 

All traffic with the interviewer ? 


Too simple to assume a pose, 
Too fine a critic to be precious, 
With lucid, unaffected prose 
You intermittently refresh us: 
Fer there are editors who, vext 
3y literary affectation, 
Find in your articles a text 
incapable of emendation. 


Whatever things are void of stain, 
Whatever things are true and tender, 
Have ever found in you a sane, 
A staunch, a chivalrous defender. 
Stern in rebuke when party spite 
Outruns the dictates of decorum, 
And when presumptuous fools show fight 
A very malleus stultorum. 


Though you are freed from school routine — 
Jam rude merito donatus— 
And must in many a well-known scene 
Create a much-deplored hiatus, 
Yet shall you in retirement find 
The prelude to. some high endeavour, 
And reap the harvest of a mind 
That sought the best and sought it ever. 
©. b. G. 








ART. 
anesailipmeenn 
RAEBURN’'S PORTRAITS. 

Tv is now cighty-seven years since Raeburn died, but the 
Fixhibition of thirty portraits at the French Gallery, Pall 
Mall, is the first fairly representative collection of his art we 
have yet had in London. Many fine examples have of course 
been seen at the Old Masters Exhibitions at Burlington 
House, Messrs. Agnew have from time to time shown some 
of the very best at their winter shows, and at Christie's sale- 
room—the card-table of old England where family treasures 
are shuffled and dealt again—a large number have come and 
gone. The values of his works have steadily mounted from 
a very modest figure to somewhere near the amazing sums 
at which Reynolds and Romney revolve. Raeburn, who paid 
three visits to London, and had to beg his friend Wilkie to 
send him a letter fram London once a year, as he had as 
little communication with any of his fellow-artists as if he 
were living at the Cape of Good Hope, and whom forty 
years after his death the indispensable Redgrave dealt with 
as one of Lawrence's followers, has at last come into 
his own high place in British art. How high that is 
we do not quite see in the present collection, for there is 
no full-length of the tremendous quality of Sir John Sinclair 
of Ulbster in his impossible tartan costume, or of The 
Macnab, which Lawrence declared was the likest thing to a 
human being ‘he had ever seen put on canvas, or to the 
great Dr. Nathaniel Spens in the uniform of the Royal 
Archers. But in the portrait of James Byres there 
is a man’s bust at the utmost point of the artist's 
sensibility and skill. Three of most charming and 
_ distinguished portraits of women are present in Lady 
Belhaven (No. 17), Mrs. Anderson (No. 15), and Mrs. Douglas 
(No. 7); and we: see beautiful representative examples in 
his two portraits of boys (Nos. 4 and 24), and in the head 
of little Jane Nisbet (No. 29) a touching instance of the 
sweetness that lay in Raeburn’s strength. 
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Biography has always been one of the strong points of the | 


Scots: it is generally admitted that Boswell and Lockhart 
have endowed us wilh the two works that head this department 
of English ‘literature. 
which has given Scots portraiture its special distinction found 


its highest expression in the art of Raeburn, who began the | 


| 


school that ran through Watson Gordon and Paul Chambers 


The same strong instinct for character | 
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a 
to Sir George Reid and Sir James Guthrie. Raeburn’s sitter 
seem to have taken off the outer defences of their personality 
with their cloak. Men and women alike shed their self-coy. 
sciousness when they entered his studio, and at once revealea 
their characteristics in expression of face and hands as though 
they were alone in the room; yet very rarely was this brought 
about by any loss of the vivacity and intelligence of life 
Indeed, life seems a little tame beside this handsome com. 
pany. It was partly the simplicity and force of the artist's 
personality, and partly that, as Northcote said of Hals, “hig 
mechanical powers were such that he was able to hit off a 
portrait on the instant ; he was able to shoot the bird flying 
—so to speak—with all the freshness about it.” The charm. 
ing, wilfal-looking Mrs. Douglas playing a little impatiently 
with her hands on her lap, the fresh young face half in shadow 
of Master Hay with his little buttoned suit, the sudden 
critical look of Mrs. Anderson with her half-mocking lips, the 
faint touch of slyness in Miss Macartney’s charming glance, 
the bullet-like pupils of Lady Buchan Hepburn’s eyes and 
the uncompromising mouth that yet do not detract from 
her piquant charm, the manly head of that simple country 
gentleman Campbell of Kilberry in his stiff thick stock— 
are all conveyed with a sincerity and skill which make one at 
first forget the shrewd reading of character that is behind the 
gusto of the painting. One of the best male portraits is that 
canny Fifeshire laird, Captain George Makgill (No. 14), with 
his large, deep-coloured, heavy head and small, plump body, 
“ Whaur's the laird ?”—* Whaur should he be but sitting on 
his ain loupin’-on stane glowerin’ frae him?” This Scott 
quotation (which Lord Rosebery recently recovered for 
modern use) jumps to the lips at the sight of this uncheery 
man in his red and yellow coat. 

The effect of the collection as a whole is to show that the 
genius of the Scots master was indeed comparable to that 
of Hals himself. Certain passages, such as the gloves and 
hat in the Campbell of Kilberry (No. 11), and the touch of 
caricature in his portraiture of those dry, shrewd, humorous 
old Scots gentlewomen of whom Mrs. Tod (No. 19) is an example, 
make one long for something which Hals developed but 
Raeburn never did. In all the Scotsman’s works there seems to 
be none done purely out of the caprice or appeal of the moment 
like Hals’s “Hille Bobbe” or his Bohemians. He was a 
professional portrait-painter from youth till death. What 
would one not give for a sight of one of the Edinburgh 
caddies or Newhaven fishwives who called at the kitchen 
door at York Place? Or of those merry topers (the sinister 
Deacon Brodie was one) of the Cape Club in the old Edin- 
burgh close where Raeburn spent his Mermaid nights? 





THE NEW ENGIASH ART CLUB. 
Mvcu paint and ink has flowed since the days of the old jibe 
that the New English Art Club wasn’t new, wasn't English, 
wasn’t art, and wasn’t a club. Mr. Clausen and Mr. Sargent 
have become Royal Academicians, and Mr. Brangwyn, Mr. 
Strang, and Mr. Orpen have had Associateships thrust upon 
them. The blasts of official condemnation having failed to 
scatter the body, some warm beams from Burlington House 
were more successful and detached a few of the members; but 
in its forty-fourth Exhibition, which is now open at the Galleries 
of the Royal British Artists in Suffolk Street, we see it still 
strong and interesting, with its initial force almost intact, and 
still attaching to itself the most vital and individual section 
of the younger English painters. A new generation has 
grown up, and despite its middle age it continues to appeal to 
them as 2 League of Youth. It is the fate of most secessions 
to produce little secessions within themselves, but the New 
English Art Club has kept almost clear of them. The 
landscapes of Mr. Alfred Hayward, notably in the beach 
scene at Lyme Regis (No. 78) with its delicate. gaiety 
of touch and colour; Mr. Henry Lamb's portrait of a 
girl (No. 77), which is one of the few portraits in 
recent Exhibitions that the artist endowed with an 
inner significance, transcending matters of likeness and 
brilliance of statement; Mr. Gere’s A Dinner of Herbs 
(No. 92), Mr. S. F. Gore’s distant prospect in smouldering 
light of Taunton Vale (No. 139), Mr. Talmage's cliff scene 
(No. 132), Miss Rowley Leggett’s The Little Chest of Drawers 
No. 54), and Mr. D. MacLaren’s group of children (No. 20),— 
are a few of the many works here by artists with a certam 
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There is no doubt of the newness; probably the 


uture. “ ep . 

aed vigorous, and intimate qualities in the work of the 
wai, 5 re a a ° 

Jeaders, as well as their good painting, appeal especially to 


young painters. Its Englishness, too, is undeniable. _Com- 
pare the affectionate English beauty of line and colour in the 
art which Mr. Wilson Steer has built up on the I rench 
Impression formulas with that of Cézanne and Van Gogh in 
the Continental Post-Impressionists at the Grafton Gallery, 
and the racial difference is extraordinary. It is true, how- 
ever, then as now, that the Society is not really a club. 
Something has been made of the pictures of the younger 
artists which are so much a feature of the Society. Our space 
only permits mention of the names of those whose art is 
already well known to the public. Mr. ‘’onks, Mr. F. Dodd, 
Mr. W. Rothenstein, Mr. Orpen, Mr. Russell, Mr. Chowne, 
Mr. Lambert, Mr. Holmes, and Mr. Muirhead Bone show charac- 
teristic work. Mr. Roger Fry sends a large allegorical panel 
for the ceiling of Ardkinglas House. Mr. Wilson Steer, whose 
influence pervades the Exhibition more strongly than ever, 
js seen in what used to be called a “ portrait picture "—The 
Girl in Blue (No. 32)—and in two landscapes. The portrait, 
which is carried a shade further in finish than Mr. Steer usually 
concedes, has lost none of that brimming human vitality with 
which this artist is not afraid to charge the prettiest of his 
schoolgirl sitters. She leans over a table in a» momentary 
attitude. Her blouse is a strong blue, she wears a red coral 
necklace, and there are cherries at her hand; she looks 
out of the canvas with a look that is at once mischievously 
childlike and prophetic of the womanhood that is at the 


dawning. Watts, whose name at once suggests itself, would 
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have deepened the idealism; Millais would have wreathed | 


her more closely in Tennysonian poetry. 
her the English bread-and-butter Miss, with all her young 


Mr. Steer has left | 


freshness and wilfulness about her, and her youth and beauty | 


have the unconscious insolence of life itself. 
* * * * * 
The interesting and masculine art of Mr. Frank Brangwyn 
can now be studied in a collection of good examples in various 
media at the Fine Art Society's Rooms in Bond Street. It 








#s an Exhibition that is well worth a visit. J. B. 
BOOKS. 
—_———_ 
CHATHAM: HIS EARLY LIFE AND 


CONNEXIONS.* 
Lorp Rosenrry’s book on the younger Pitt was a brilliant 
study, but this long-awaited examination of the sources of 
the elder Pitt's character is more brilliant still. 
and wit are more abundant. The power of compressing the 
characters of those who tread the well-peopled political stage 
into a few words—almost epigrammatic, but more truthful 
than epigram—is astonishing. Every Life of Chatham is an 
It is the essence of enigmas 
that one should never know whether the explanation is 
correct ; therefore in a sense all biographies of Chatham must 
fail to be satisfying. Lord Rosebery laments the failure of 
the biographies, and no one will dispute with him as to the 
fact. There is the flat biography by Thackeray (not W. M. 
Thackeray); the industrious work of von Ruville, who has 
turned a sparkling into a still wine; and for the rest 
there are the excellent brief study by Mr. Frederic Harrison 
and the immortal essays of Macaulay. The study and essays 
are of course the best, but they are not biographies. The 
brotherhood of biographers have with one accord fought rather 
shy of Chatham. Lord Rosebery has not attempted a 
biography; he has only investigated Chatham's early life in 
order to ascertain how it illuminates the later celebrated 
years. The result is beyond question a flood of light. We 
beg Lord Rosebery to continue the work. If with all the 
clues in his hand which the hitherto unavailable information 
of private papers has given him he will write next of those 
few years in Chatham’s life which were the glory of England 
and one of the most signal perieds in history, he will beyond 
doubt produce by far the most satisfactory Life of Chatham 
ever written. As it is, one ean say of his explanation of the 


The grace 


attempt to explain an enigma. 
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enigma that if it be not demonstrably correct, it at all events 
satisfies all the conditions. The Chatham of the famous 
period was in his bearing a magnificent actor—Garrick used 
to say that he could have exceeded all on the stage—he 
seemed unable to put one foot before the other, for all the 
gout which intermittently tortured him, without stateliness ; 
every motion of his hand was a fine gesture; his clothes 
were a ceremony. He was a superhuman being, and how can 
one explain him ? One would have expected an extraordinarily 
icy and unreal youth to have led to such a manhood. But 
there history failed us. Before Lord Rosebery’s book was 
published little was known of Chatham’s youth. As Lord 
Rosebery says :— 

“ Born of a turbulent stock, he is crippled by gout at Eton and 


| Oxford, then launched into a cavalry regiment, and then into 


Parliament. For eight years he is groom-in-waiting to a prince. 
Then he holds subordinate office for nine years more. Then he 
suddenly flashes out, not as a royal attendant or a minor placeman, 
but as the people’s darling and the champion of the country. In 
obscure positions he has become the first man in Britain, which he 
now rules absolutely for four years in a continual blaze of triumph. 
Then he is sacrificed to an intrigue, but remains the supreme 
statesman of his country for five years more. Then he becomes 
Prime Minister amid general acclamation; but in an instant ho 
shatters his own power, and retires, distempered if not mad, into a 
cell. At last he divests himself of office, and recovers his reason; 
he lives for nine years more, a lonely, sublime figure, but awful to 
the last, an incalculable force.” 

Lord Rosebery is able to show from his new sources of 
information that Chatham's youth was not at all the bizarre 
thing which would seem to suit with the demeanour of his 
maturity. The young man was capable of strong family 
affection, and fell in and out of love as quickly as other 
youngsters. Why, then, the change which turned him intoa 
terrifying and incalculable force, and which forbade intimacy 
even while it summed itself up into sublimity? Lord 
Rosebery conceives that he deliberately assumed a mask 
for purposes of his own, but that it was not a mask 
prepared for him by his native character. This theory, as 
we have said, satisfies the facts. The new information 
which Lord Rosebery has used for drawing his picture 
comes from three quarters: MSS. in the possession of Mr. 
Bevill Fortescue (to whom the book is dedicated) at Drop- 
more, Henry Fox's papers, and the writings of Lord Camel- 
ford, Chatham's nephew, in 1781. Chatham is to be under- 
stood only by a knowledge of the Pitt family. What a 
caldron of family feuds and antipathics is revealed! 
Chatham's grandfather was Governor Pitt, an illicit trader 
in the East Indies, whose inconvenient exploits were ended by 
hoisting him into a position of responsibility, where he 
“ranged himself,” as the French The Governor 
denounced his wife with characteristic ferocity for some 


say. 


| indiseretion, which is not explained, and probably would not 


justify a fragment of the ferocity if it were, and his family, 
true offspring of such a sire, fought like harpies over his 
estate when he died :— 

“The harsh passions of the Governor and the petulant violence 
of his heirs seem so outrageous and uncontrolled as to verge on 
actual insanity. Shelburne explicitly states that ‘there was a 
great deal of madness in the family.’ Every indication confirms 
this statement. What seemed in the Governor brutality and 
excess, frequently developed in his descendants into something 
little if at all short of mental disorder. We thus trace to their 
source the germs of that haughty, impossible, anomalous character, 
distempered at times beyond the confines of reason, which made 
William so difficult to calculate or comprehend.” 


In his rough way the Governor showed his sagacity, or it may 
be some signs of grace, in choosing his grandson William 
Pitt, the future Chatham, for particular favour. How William 
Pitt responded we cannot say, but we have here many examples 


| of the way in which he bestowed his affection on his famous 


sister Ann Pitt. There is a series of letters from him to 


| “Nanny”; some of them were written from abroad, and of 


these several are in good French. Here is one of the letters, 
written, perhaps, when Ann Pitt feared that her brother might 
separate himself from her by marriage :— 

“What shall I say to my Dearest Nanny for sinking into a 
tenderness below y* dignity of her spirit and Genius? I sat down 
with a resolution to scold you off for a little Loving Fool, but Find 
myself upon examination your very own Brother and as fond of 
receiving such testimonies of the Excess of y* affection, as you are 
of Bestowing them: t’wou'd be more becoming y® Firmness of a 
man to reprove you a little upon this occasion, and advise you to 
fortify your Mind against any such Separation as you so kindly 
apprehend, but as your fears are, I believe at present Groundless, 
I chuse rather To talk to you lIrke an affectionate Freind thana 
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stern Philosopher and return every Fear you Feel for me with a 
most ardent wish for your Happiness.” 

Who can deny the charm of such letters, and who can easily 
fit them in with the starchiness of the letters written after 
the mask was assumed? Scarcely more easy is it to account 
for the quarrels between the brother and sister who betrayed 
so much tenderness for one another. The last of the quarrels 
was never composed. But insanity in the sister may have 
accounted for many misunderstandings, if we are not to refer 
them to the dictatorial egoism of Pitt himself. At all events 
we now know that Pitt was not only capable of affection, but 
apt, and even demonstrative, in the expression of it; and we 
cannot ourselves think that in any of the quarrels the blame 
was chiefly on the side of him who was able to hold out such 
an olive-branch as this :— 

“T have well weighed your letter, and deeply examined your 
picture of me, for some years past; and indeed, Sister, I still find 
something within, that firmly assures me I am nos that thing 
which your interpretations of my life (if I can ever be brought to 
think them all your own) would represent me to be. I have 
infirmities of temper, blemishes, and faults, if you please, of 
nature, without end; but the Eye that can’t be deceived must 
judge between us, whether that friendship, which was my very 
existence for so many years, could ever have received the least 
flaw, but from umbrages and causes which the quickest sensibility 
and tenderest jealouzy of friendship alone, at first, suggested.” 

We cannot do justice here to the felicitous passages in 
which Lord Rosebery describes Pitt's tremendous talents, 
contending with the exasperating sense of comparative 
inutility for so many years. From the moment that he 
entered Parliament he was afraid of no man, but soon every 
man was afraid of him. He was a ferret among rabbits. He 
flew at Walpole, Carteret, Newcastle, and Henry Fox in turn; 
but the last and greatest opposition to his advance to be laid 
low was that of the King himself, who probably had never 
forgiven his satirical congratulations on the Prince of Wales's 
marriage. Pitt was in his forty-eighth year before he became 
a Secretary of State, and Lord Rosebery reflects upon the 
changes and chances of this mortal life which might easily 
have withheld from a man of that age the crowded great- 
ness of the years immediately following 1756. All through 
his long probation Pitt knew that he was, as he said of 
himself, the only man who could save England; yet the 
opportunity was long delayed for him to win those resounding 
successes abroad of which no one can offhand remember the 
tale, so long is it. Was it not Horace Walpole who said 
that he had to ask every morning what new victory had been 
won for fear of missing one? Frederick the Great recog- 
nised well the difference between Chatham and bis pre- 
decessors in power. “ Enfin,” he said of England, “elle est 
accouchée d'un homme.” At the year 1756 Lord Rosebery 
leaves his subject. He has been unable to give us any new 
text of Chatham's speeches, but we cannot regret it. Oratory 
lies as much in the manner of the speaker as in the spoken 
word, and that can never be reproduced. We can scarcely 
disbelieve the traditions of the spell wrought by Chathau's 
oratory, yet the scanty text of his speeches that has come 
down to us explains little or nothing of that spel. In 





Chatham’s day Parliamentary speeches were not reported; | 


some of the more famous figures attributed to him may have 
come from the imaginative memory of Dr. Johnson. But we 
have a priceless description by Lord Camelford of Chatham's 
oratory; it is better much than any comparison by Walpole 


of Chatham with Cicero and Demosthenes, and better than | 


any report of the naked word :— 

“In Parliament he never spoke but to the instant, regardless 
of whatever contradictions he might afterwards be reduced to, 
which he carried off with an effrontery without example. His 
eloquence was supported by every advantage that could unite in 
a perfect actor. Graceful in motion, his eye and countenance 
would have conveyed his feelings to the deaf. His voice was clear 
and melodious, and capable of every variety of inflection and 
modulation. His wit was elegant, his imagination inexhaustible, 


i 

precise that every sentence was only the preparation for the force 
that the next was to obtain, and scarce a word could be taken 
away without throwing the whole argument into disorder; the 
other bore his hearers away by rapid flights into a region that 
looked down upon argument, and opposed the transport of feeling 
to conviction.” 
Here we must leave this fascinating book without having 
done more than hint at its contents. The numerous politica} 
figures tend sometimes to obscure our vision of Chatham 
himself, and yet we would not willingly spare one of these 
polished portraits. Walpole, Newcastle, Carteret, Henry 
Fox, Cobham, the Grenvilles, George II., Frederick Prince of 
Wales, and so on become amazingly real as Lord Rosebery 
defines each with piercing and flashing phrases. Once again 
we must beg Lord Rosebery to go on to the great years of the 
great Imperialist. 





THE GREAT ILLUSION.* 

We welcome this book, based on Mr. Norman Angell’s 
pamphlet entitled Europe's Optical Illusion. The larger 
space which it occupies naturally allows him to set forth his 
case more clearly, and to make his points more readily 
intelligible. Let us begin by saying that we most sincerely 
wish he could persuade the world to hold the propositions 
which he lays down, and thereby win mankind from war. 
For ourselves, as far as his main economic proposition goes, 
he preaches to the converted. We are quite as sure as he 
is that theoretically, and from the abstract and materia) 
standpoint, war is always unprofitable. The acquisition of 
unwilling provinces does not bring wealth, while the financial 
waste of war is certain to cause impoverishment. 

But although we agree with Mr. Angeli’s economics, we are 
unconvinced by his psychology. In the first part of his book 
he considers the case in which a nation is driven to war by the 
motive of economic ambition, and shows that war can never 
satisfy this ambition. There remains for consideration the 
question whether any other motives can lead to war, and this 
Mr. Angell deals with in bis second part. Te agrees that such 
motives may have existed in the past, but attempts to show that 
human nature is gradually outgrowing its original pugnacity, 
and that consequently they will cease to operate in the future. 
But here we cannot follow him, for it seems to us that just as 
individuals quarrel among themselves, and fight as bitterly as 
the police and the Law Courts will allow them, not because 
they think it will make them rich, but because their blood is up, 
and they want to stand up for what they believe to be their 
rights, or to revenge themselves for wrongs done to them, as 
they think, by their fellows, so nations will fight even though 
it is demonstrable that they will get no material gain thereby. 
One would imagine from Mr. Angell’s book that he had never 
noted that the greatest and most terrible of modern wars, 
the American Civil War, was waged with no hope of niaterial 
gain by either side, but on what might very properly be 
called idealistic grounds. The North did not stop to caleu- 
late whether it would pay them to put an end to slavery, 
and to spend blood and treasure like water to save the 
Union; nor did the South in their desire to maintain the 
Institution and to assert their independence, as they said, 
trouble the least about the bill. But the American Civil War 
does not stand by itself. Almost all the great wars of moderm 
times were fought on non-material grounds. No one thought 
that the invasion of the Crimea was going to fill anybody's 
pockets, nor would the belief that the combatants would be 


| impoverished by it have prevented it from taking place. That 


his sensibility exquisite, and his diction flowed like a torrent, | 


impure often, but always varied and abundant. There was a style 
of conscious superiority, a tone, a gesture of manner, which was 
quite peculiar to him—everything shrunk before it; and even 
facts, truth and argument were overawed and vanquished by it. 
On the other hand, his matter was never ranged, it had no method 


He deviated into a thousand digressions, often reverted back to | eS : f Die 
rhetoricians vaguely say, to fulfil their destinies. 


the same ground, and seemed sometimes like the lion to lash 


sion or 


himself with his own tail to rouse his courage, which flashed in | 


periods and surprised and astonished, rather than convinced by 
the steady light of reason. He was the very contrast of Lord 


Mansfield, his competitor in eloyuence, who never appealed but 
to the conviction of the understanding, 


with an arrangement so 


| is still truer of the wars by which the Austrian dominance 


was expelled from Italy, or of the wars with Denmark, wit’ 
Austria, and finally with France, by means of which Prussi« 
first asserted her hegemony in Germany, and then humbled 
the pride of France and wrested from the Emperor 
Napoleon III. the position of European arbiter. For good 
or evil, perhaps for both, men are not merely money-making 
inachines, but creatures impelled by moral motives,—using 
the word of course in its widest sense. They want sometimes 
freedom, sometimes power. Sometimes a passion for expan- 
dominion comes over them. Sometimes they seem 
impelled to fight for fighting’s sake, or, as their leaders and 
Sometimes 
they place their fortunes in the hands of an ambitious or evi'- 
minded man, who recognises that he can only retain his 
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position by making the nation glorious in arms. Whenever 
a nation is impelled by any of these Positive currents of 
opinion, it is almost certain to cross and infringe the interests 
and aspirations of other nations. Then follows a conflict of 
will, exactly like the conflict of will between individuals. 
When “I shall!” and “You shall not!” come to close 
quarters, men will fight it out,—unless of course some form 
of universal domination, like the Roman Empire or like our 
Empire in India, forbids the use of the sword, and enforces 
some other arbitrament. But if nations are aware, as they 
are aware, that they may have to meet the “I shall!” 
ef other nations with “ You shall not!” they are bound, 
as they belong to a genus of creatures which looks 
forward and backward, which is ruled by experience of 
the past and by imagination for the future, to prepare 
to enforce “I shall!” or “ You sball not!” Hence grow 
ap those armed conditions which we see to-day, conditions 
which we venture to believe are inevitable unless we are 
willing to accept some form of universal monarchy, individual 
or corporate, which will keep men in order with the big stick. 
The possibility of war and the power to prosecute war are 
conditions essential to national independence. Possibly Mr. 
Angell would think that such independence is purchased too 


dear. If that is so, we cannot agree with him. 


There are a very great number of points in Mr. Angell’s | 


ook with which we should like to deal. For example, there 
és his mordant exposition of the fact that, on the Protec- 
tionist theory, a great war indemnity must be the ruin of 
the State which receives it. Free-traders have often met the 
Protectionist argument by the example of the dumping volcano. 
They ask Protectionists:—‘* Would you think yourselves 
ruined suppose a voleano happened to be developed in the 
middle of your country which belched forth pig-iron or steel 
billets in vast numbers, and thus enabled you to have a 
finished product for nothing? Would you say that your 
steel industries were ruined, and that it would have been very 
much better for the country if the dumping volcano had never 
become active?” In the same way we understand Mr. 
Norman Angell to suggest that a war indemnity, under 
which millions of golden sovereigns are dumped into a 
country, must ruin its industries by depriving its people 
of work. Whether Mr. Norman Angell is himself a Pro- 
tectionist, or only using an argument that will gain him 
converts in Protectionist countries, we do not know. At 
any rate, our withers are unwrung. We happen to be 
Free-traders who believe that not work but the products 
of work are the economic desideratum, and therefore we 
should theoretically welcome both the volcano which throws 
up pig-iron or steel billets and the war indemnity. We 
eay “theoretically” advisedly, because, as a matter ef fact, 
no war indemnity is ever likely to be big enough to pay for 
the waste of a war. 

Before we leave Mr. Angell’s book we must say something, 
even at the risk of wearying our readers by personal con- 
troversy, about his remarks on the opinions of the 
Spectator and of its editor. He quotes a passage from A New 
Way of Life, a work which consists of reprints of Spectator 
urticles, in which we stated that we did not want by letting 
down our sea power to tempt the nations of the Continent to 
plunder us. He seems to think this passage implies that 
we believe that if Germany could conquer England tbe 
German people would be the better for it. We believe 
nothing of the kind; but unfortunately a very large and 
important section of the German governing class believe so, 
and that is what really matters. When we said that if the 
command of the sea could be taken from us for a week 
or two these islands and their riches would be open 
to the plunderer, we by no means desired to imply that 
it would be good business for the plunderer. All we were 
concerned with was the fact that the potential plunderer would 
think so. We are absolutely convinced that burglary is the 
poorest of all trades; but in spite of that fuct, there are 
burglars about, and it is wise not to tempt them by open 
doors and windows. Let us hasten to say that we do not 
accuse the German people of being a nation of burglars. 
They are anything but that. Unfortunately, however, the 
dominant and governing caste in Germany bas, as we have 
said above, not been converted to Mr. Angell’s views, true as 
they may be, but holds exactly the opposite opinion. 
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unconsciously no doubt, but still very effectively, is his 
citation of an article which appeared in the Spectator 
of January 16th, 1897, an article in which we pointed 
out that Germany would at that period, when there was 
no comparison between her sea power and ours, have 
suffered terribly by a war with us. Mr. Angell notes 
that this article was written in reply to a German allega- 
tion of the helplessness of England, but then proceeds to 
say that this does not alter the facts. It alters the facta 
very much. A German newspaper, the Hamburger Nach- 
richten, made a very offensive attack on England, dwelling 
on our weakness and helplessness, and in effect urged 
German statesmen not to be afraid of us. After quoting 
some Jingoistic and defiant words of Disraeli’s, the German 
newspaper went on:—“Oh that she would try the experi- 
ment soon [i.e of war}. In reality her strength is not 
proportionate to her insufferable presumption.” ‘To this we 
replied by showing that we were not helpless,and that the 
Germans would he very foolish in precipitating war with us. 
The article in question was so persistently used by the German 
Navy League to demand an increase in the Fleet that Herr 
Richter, the then head of the Liberal Party in Germany, with 





a full knowledge of Prince Bismarck’s Press methods, declared 
in the Reichstag that the German Government had had 
the article written in Germany, and had then procured its 
insertion in the Spectator,—a curious example of what an 
enlightened German believed, from home experience, to be 
the natural method of “working” the Press. We have 
never denied fora single moment the right of Germany to 
build as big a Navy as she desires. We have not even 
attempted to argue that her present naval policy is an 
unfriendly act. On the contrary, we have said again and 
again that the proper way to meet German activity is not by 
abusing the Germans for doing what they have a right to do, 
and what we should do in similar circumstances, but by out- 
building them. Mr. Angell should, we think, have taken the 
trouble to make this clear instead of suggesting, as he seems 
to suggest, though we admit he does not say it in so many 
words, that the Spectator challenges Germany's right to 
increase her Navy. 

One more word as to Mr. Angell’s unconscious misrepre- 
sentation of our point of view. He quotes our statement 
that we must face the world as it is, not as we would have it 
be,—a passage in which we declared that the world at large 
is controlled by persons who do not take what they would 
term a Sunday-school view of the universe, but rather the view 
that man is still a wild beast, and that the battle is to the 
strong, not to the well-intentioned. He tells us that the view 
plainly implied by us is that men are too mercenary to 
take account of sentiment at all, or to be moved by any- 
thing but their material interests. To say this is merely to 
beg the question. If he will look at the passage again, he 
will see that our argument was that men are savages, 
fighting, bloodthirsty creatures, not that they are calcu- 
lating materialists. No doubt if nations were perfectly wise 
and held perfectly sound economic theories they would 
recognise that exchange is a union of forces, and that it 
is very foolish to hate or be jealous of your co-operators. But 
our whole point was, and is, that men are not wise enough 
to see this, but when their blood is up will fight for a word or 
a sign, or, as Mr. Angell would put it, for an illusion. It does 
not help very much for him to say that “the idea that any 
sacrifice of self-interest is needed on behalf of peace can be 
shown to repose upon a series of political and economic 
illusions.” We admit that fully, but we say that it is 
irrelevant. To repeat our contention, men fight sometimes 
for the love of fighting, sometimes for great and noble causes, 
and sometimes for bad causes, but practically never with an 
account-book and a balance-sheet in their hands, 

Possibly the day may come when men will be differently 
constituted, but that time is far distant, and we are by no 
means assured that, in spite of the wickedness and misery 
of war and of the preparation for war, this “accountant” 
attitude is to be desired. We must never forget that 
men have fought for good as well as for evil. In any 
case, we are convinced that there is only one way to end 
war and the preparation for war, and that is, as we have 
said, bya universal monarchy. If we can imagine one country 
—let us say Russia for the sake of argument—so powerful 





Another case in which Mr. Angell misrepresents us, 





that she could disarm the rest of the world,and then maintain 
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a force big enough to forbid any Power, either to invade 
the rights of any other Power without appeal to a civic 
tribunal, or to prevent any resistance to the decrees of 
the tribunal, no doubt we should have universal peace. The 
nations would in that case no more dare to make war than 
the present writer would dare to resist a decree of the 
Chancery Division, however unjust he might think it. 
Whether, on the whole, we should like such a dominance, or 
be the better for it, is another and a very different question. 





CHATTERTON.* 

Tue Muse is said, by the best loved of all the poets, to bestow 
paradise—coclo beat—and to rescue from oblivion; but these 
favours are lavished on the people who are commemorated, 
not on their singer. For the poet himself a frugal diet, 
a contented mind, and a melodious old age are begged from 
Apollo: and from the Muses, abiding monuments, a world- 
wide circulation, and immortality above the stars. All the 
rewards of poetry are thus in the future; and to the carnal 
man they are insubstantial, unsatisfying, if not more than 
dubious. So it has been throughout every age from a time 
long before Horace into our own day. Some few poets may 
have lived in prosperity and splendour; but the majority, 
and often the best, have been poor and straggling. “Solid 
pudding” has been less abundant with them than “empty 
praise.” In most of our English poets’ lives there is a note 
of tragedy, which too often is the keynote of the whole per- 
formance ; and of all our poets none has so tragic and moving 
a history as Chatterton, however we explain the facts or 
fictions of his life, and try to guess at his psychology. The 
feeling of waste and loss is overpowering as one reads his 
biography ; all the more that he was cut off so early, long 
“ere his prime,” with so high a promise unfulfilled, and so 
luxuriant a crop maturing in many fields of literature. 

The “marvellous boy” was most unhappy in his life, and 


he has not been more fortunate in his poets and biographers. | 


Coleridge’s “ Monody” is very poor compared with “ Lycidas,” 
“Thyrsis,” and “ Adonais”: though Chatterton deserves a 
more “ melodious tear” than Edward King; he was assuredly 
more poetical, interesting, and unfortunate than Clough ; and 
if he had attained the age of Keats it is possible that he 
might have equalled him in musical and coloured poetry, and 
higher praise cannot be given to any one who has written 
English. 
most of his prose biographers and critics have done him 
grievous injustice ; and the present volume is not the least of 
his posthumous misfortunes. 

“The object of this biography,” says the author, “is not 
only to furnish new facts but to refute old falsehoods ” ; and 
he adds:—‘* A true account of Horace Walpole’s conduct 
towards the young poet is furnished.” All the biographers 
have found it impossible to treat of Chatterton without 
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But if no poetry has done justice to Chatterton, | 


entangling themselves in the Walpole controversy, in which | 


most of them get lost: and they have repeated one another's 
empty phrases with as little sense as so many parrots. Mr. 
Ingram, however, so far from giving the “true account” of 
this matter, seems to the present writer to have produced 
the least accurate statement of the affair itself, and the most 
violent presentation of Walpole’s character and motives. 
be candid, Mr. Ingram has not a competent knowledge of 
the eighteenth century in particular, or of scholarship and 
literature in general; and his fault in speaking about them 


To | 
| and could not have had, any existence, even in germ. 
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ignorance of what an apprenticeship meant, as well as of 
the prevailing habits of the eighteenth century. It is yery 
unlikely that Chatterton’s associates in Lambert's household 
were inferior to him in station and origin, or that they differed 
from most of the boys with whom he lived at Colston’s school. 
It was only Chatterton’s literary gifts that enabled him to he 
Lambert's apprentice instead of his footman; and, consider. 
ing his circumstances and origin, he was given an excellent 
start in life by securing a chance to enter one of the learned 
professions. But more serious, perhaps, than any of Mr. 
Ingram’s other errors, grave and numerous as they are, is his 
apparent unconsciousness that money in the eighteenth 
century had a very different value from equivalent sums now. 
We should multiply it by three or four, perhaps even by 
five, to represent the current worth of money as it went 
through Chatterton’s hands. This has a most important 
bearing on his fate, as we shall explain presently, and we 
think it has not been considered sufficiently by any of his 
biographers. When we have allowed for unproved assertions, 
disprovable statements, and false conceptions of the period, 
there is not much left in Mr. Ingram’s volume. 

Let us, however, turn away to Chatterton himself : the posthu- 
mous child of a schoolmaster, who was also a music’ an, a reader, 
and a man of taste, descended from several generations of 
sextons to the glorious church of St. Mary Redcliff. He was 
predisposed by heredity to everything that the genius loci of a 
majestic and interesting mediaeval building could stimulate: 
music, sculpture, colour, heraldry. Add to these influences 
the manuscripts which his father had abstracted from 


the church, and the sources of Chatterton’s inspiration 
are accounted for. Though slow and backward as a 


child, he was tempted to read by the illuminated capitals 
on some old French music and the black-letter type of a 
Bible, and then he developed too fast. He soon became a 
great reader, and during all his life at Bristol he devoured 
books, acquiring a vast quantity of mixed and superficial 
information. Above all, he dreamed, and so created his 
imaginary world; turning the stone of St. Mary’s into airy 
visions, re-creating the vanished Bristol, and compelled to 
sing of his beatific vision. Assuredly a poet born, if ever 
there were one; with all this, masterful, proud as Lucifer, 
reserved, most abstemious and austere in diet. His nervous 


| waste must have been terrific ; with precocious genius, almost 


incredible production, and madness in the family, he was 
treading in dangerous ways before he left Bristol. The 
greater toil, excitement, and strain of London life, 
besides the uncertainties and disappointments of casual 
authorship, are quite enough to account for his catas- 
trophe without the hypothesis, which certainly seems to 
us unproved, of actual starvation. “The Spirit bloweth 
where it listeth,” and the mediaeval spirit chose its fore- 
runners in dissimilar and unlikely persons: Gray, steeped in 
his classics; Walpole, devoted to society; and Chatterton, the 
Bristol charity boy. They were the precursors of Scott and 
Newman and Ruskin; of something that was good and 
abiding, of much that was melodramatic and mischievous and 
ephemeral. 

As for Chatterton himself, Professor Skeat has shown con- 
clusively, if proof were needed, that “ Rowley” never had, 
He 


| was created entirely by Chatterton, with all his defects and 


with an inadequate outfit is aggravated by his very awkward | 


usage of twentieth-century English. 

The implication all through Mr. Ingram’s volume is that 
the eighteenth century was an illiterate age; yet we venture 
to think that it had a more reasoned taste, a sounder practice, 
and perhaps a better working knowledge of the literature 
accessible to it than are common at present. Again, Mr. 


Ingram squanders much false emotion over Chatterton’s | 


environment and way of life as an apprentice. “There 
was no real privacy for him day or night, and no salary 
for him whether he worked or not” (p. 61). Of course 
there was no salary; an apprenticeship implied that. An 
apprentice went to learn a trade, not to earn money by a 
trade in which he was competent; and he did not make 


merits. Both in his pseudo-mediaeval work and in all his 
other poems Chatterton was a genuine poet, with an amazing 
power of versification; and, both in prose and verse, of a still 
more remarkable versatility. His range and variety are 
marvellous. Qualis artifex pereo, he might have said ol 
himself in all its fullness; and if he had had staying-power 


| if he had been sound and had matured normally, it is reason 


| 


| 


able to think we should not have had a keener force or a more 
skilled workman in our literature. We must remember that 
he died before he was eighteen. 


The immediate cause of his death was poison: whether he 
were mad, or disappointed, or despairing, or dismayed, or worn 
out and over-wrought, it is impossible to say. But, unless he 
were reckless with money, it is difficult to maintain that 
he was literally starved. He had literary connexions before 


a bad bargain by securing board and lodging while he was | he arrived in London; and the amount he wrote there shows 


being taught. In all this Mr. Ingram betrays his complete 





* The Truc Chatterton: a New Study from the Original Documents, By John 
H. Ingram. 
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that he never wanted work. His accounts for May, 1770, give 
receipts for £4 15s. 9d., which is equivalent to at Jeast £20 of 
our money. In June he received £5 5s., or over £20, from one 
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wee alone. All this could have carried him easily over 
soure " ” 7 ° ° ° 
re rust, when he died; and therefore we think it is arguable 
August, when he 
t] at if he died for want of money, that want was not caused 
) - . 

‘ ar . . y st ay . 
py failure of work or scanty earnings. — There must have been 
ther reasons for his impecuniosity, if it existed. And we 
ou. © . A ” Ld . 
hazard this conclusion, hoping that the whole mathes may be 
reconsidered more carefully and dispassionately than it has 


been hitherto by any biographer, and especially by Mr. | 
relations with 


Ingram. Above all, Horace Walpole’s 
Chatterton seem to us generally misstated, and his whole 
character misunderstood. Into Walpole’s dealings with 
him we cannot unfortunately enter now; but his own state- 
ment of the case cannot be bettered for truth, accuracy, 
and fairness. It may be found in Lord Orford’s Works, 
Vol. IV., pp. 207 to 245. And we think, too, that his estimate 
of Chatterton’s genius and writing could not well be improved. 
For Walpole’s own character we prefer the first-hand, though 
indirect, evidence of his Letters to all the statements of his 
earlier critics, who were many of them either political opponents 
or the inheritors of party malice. 
later critics have copied blindly. 
we think, is deceived. 


Even Mr. Austin Dobson, 





THE MOUNT OF VISION.* 
The Monut of Vision is a new and charming anthology of 
English mystic verse. The name is happy, for though the 
seers who seale the heights of mysticism may seem sometimes 


From them most of our 
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an essential attribute of the Deity, while jealousy belongs fo a 
conception no longer possible to the sincere thinker :— 
“Thou tarriest, while I die, 
And fall to nothing: thou dost reiga, 
And rule on high, 
While I remain 
In bitter grief: yet am I stil’d 
Thy child.” 
Man, he is convinced, is naturally religious, and cannot deny 
his nature :— 
“ Behold, thy dust doth stir, 
It moves, it creeps, it aims at theo: 
Wilt thou defer 
To succour me, 
Thy pile of dust, wherein cach erwmb 
Says, Come #” 


In the poem called “ Affliction,” which we think our antho!ogist 


| did foolishly to leave out, the poet’s lines remind us of the 


to those below to be wandering in the fog, yet it is to those | 
hills that we must lift our eyes in periods of religious | 


distress :— 
“Some say, when nights are dry and clear, 
And the death dews sleep on the morass, 
Sweet whispers are heard by the traveller 
Which make night day.” 


Now and then, it is true, every mystic loses touch with his 


fellow-men, and rises to heights beyond those at which the | 


average human eye can follow him. 


. . | 
The man of religious 


genius leaves his fellows as he searches for the sources of | 


the common inspirations :— 
“Thin, thin the pleasant human noises grew ; 
And faint the city gleams ; 

Rare the lone pastoral huts: marvel not thoa! 

The solemn peaks but to the stars are known, 

But to the stars, and the cold lunar beanis : 

Alone the sun arises and alone 

Spring the great streams.” 

It is a curious fact, however, that the mystic prose-writers 
lose sympathy with humanity far more often than the mystic 
poets. Boehme takes us away to desert places, where after 
we have rested a while we feel oppressed by the solitude; 
but Vaughan and George Herbert and lesser men of tke same 
calibre, Myers also among the lesser poets of our own day, and 
the great men of the near past, in their mystic moments speak 
to the heart of the many, not to the trained and gifted 
imagination of the few. No collection can quite satisfy any 
’ : a ‘ : 
lover of mystic poetry. Enough if, as in the present case, 
the anthologist enables his reader to delight once more in the 
verses chosen, and brings to his memory others which he thinks 
should have had a place. Vaughan and his more mannered 
prototype George Herbert were probably the most original of 
the English mystics. They had something to say to the world 
which has not been said again. They boldly assert them- 
selves the captives of grace, while admitting, with a simplicity 
no longer apparently possible to the thinker, that they are 
often in mental rebellion. They cannot justify the ways of 
God to men. George Herbert declares with a freedom which 
sometimes strikes us as profane that the task is utterly 
The mystics do not cling painfully to 
They are held fast by religion sometimes, they 
suggest, against their own will and reason :— 


beyond his powers. 
religion. 


“They quarrel Thee, and would give over 
The bargain made to serve Thee ; but Thy love 
Holds them unto it, and doth cover 
Their follies with the wings of Thy mild Dove, 
Not suffering those 
Who would, to be Thy foes.” 
They affect their readers with a strange sense of powerless- 
ness and safety, and even when George Herbert strikes us as 
irreverent he seems to make us recognise that magnanimity is 
* The Mount ef Vision: a Book of Eagliss Mustic Verse. Selected and 
Arranged by Adeiine Cashmore. With aa Introduction by Alice Meynell. 
Loudon: Chapman and Mall. [23, €d. set.) 








complaints of the Psalmist. The terror of life as well as of 
death gets hold of him. He is ill, and describes his misery, 
He is restored to health only to find his friends ave dead :— 


“ When I got health, Thou took’st away my lifo 

And more—for my friends dio : 

My mirth and edge was lost, a blunted knife 
Was of more use than I: 

Thus, thin and lean, without a fence or friend, 

I was blown through with every storm and wind. 

Now I am here, what Thou wilt do with mo 
None of my books will show ; 

I read, and sigh, and wish I were a tree 
For sure, then, I should grow 

To fruit or shade; at least. some bird weukt trust 

Her household to me, and I should be just. 


Yet, though Thou troublest me, I must. bo meck; 
In weakness must be stout. 
Well, I will change the service, and go seek 
Some other master out. 
Ah, my dear God, though I am clean forgot, 
Let me not love Thee, if I love Thee not.” 
Vaughan in like manner offers little explanation of the 
sorrows of the world; but he also is certain that veligion 
cannot be killed in the soul by any experience whatever :— 
“ Man hath still either toys, or care ; 
He hath no root, nor to one place is tied, 
But ever restless and irregular 
About this Earth done run and rile. 
He knows he hath a home, but scarce knows whero; 
He says it is so far, 
That he hath quite forgot how to go there, 
He knocks at all doors, strays and reams, 
Nay hath not so much wit as some stones have, 
Which in the darkest nights point to their hemes, 
By some hid sense their Maker gave ; 
Man is the shuttle, to whose winding quest 
And passage through these looms 
God order’d motion, but ordain’d no rest.” 
Vaughan had much the same distaste for the wealthy, much 
the same instinctive leaning towards the poor, which have 
swayed the intuitively religious man since the days of the Nev 
Testament :— 
“T hear, I see, all the long day 
The noise and pomp of the Broad Way 
I note their coarse and proud approaches, 
Their silks, perfumes, and glittering coaches, 
But in the Narrow Way to Thee 
I observe only poverty, 
And despised things; and all along 
The ragged, mean, and humble throng 
Are still on foot; and as they go 
They sign, and say, their Lord went so.” 
Sad, however, as he is, we feel that Vaughan is always on a 
height, high enough to enable him to get a glimpse of hope. 
He is always “ watching the break of Thy great day.” tx 
“bright shoots of everlastingness ” which flash throrych his 
mind throw also a new light upon time,—bring the past n 
and make the future real to him :— 
“T saw Eternity the other nigaz, 
Like a great ring of pure and endlees light, 
All calm, as it was bright : 
And round beneath it, Time in hours, days, years, 
Driv’n by the spheres, 
Like a vast shadow mov’d; in which the world 
And all her train were hurld.” 


' ’ 


It vexes him, not from the point of view of unorthodoxy, hut 
as a want of realism, that men should regard the dead as vone, 
sometimes even as though they had never been :-— 
“ When shall we hear that glorious voice 
Of life and joys? 
That voice which to each secret bed 
Of my Lord’s dead 
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Shall bring true day, and make dust see 
The way to immortality ? 

Wien shall those first white pilgrims rise, 
Whose holy, happy histories 

—Because they sleep so long—some men 
Count but the blots of a vain pen? ” 


It is perhaps one of the effects of distance that to us fuith 


seems to have been a simpler thing in the past than in the 


present. We have—or to the average man’s thinking we 
have—lost religious confidence since even the Elizabethan 
days. Many former dogmatisms are of course open questions, 
but it is very doubtful how far dogmatism affects religious 
confidence. An age which regarded “To be or not to be?” 


43 a great but normal expression of the public mind in its 


attitude towards death was at least less safely poised upon 
dogmatic conclusion than we who read the controversial 
diterature of the day imagine. 
possessed by religious considerations regretted the ages of 
faith. 
“J have asin of fear, that when I have spun 
My last thread, I shall perish on the shore,” 
wrote Donne; and an anonymous contemporary in lighter 
anood sighed for a surer time :— 
* Lord, what unvalued pleasures crown’d 
The days of old; 
Yhen Thou wert so familiar found, 
‘Those days were gold. 
. . . . . . . . oO 
Lut, ah! this heart of mine doth pant, 
And beat for Thee ; 
Yet Thou art strange, and wilt not grant 
Thyself to me. 
What, shall Thy people be so dear 
To Thee no more ? 
Or is not heaven to earth as near 
As heretofore ?” 
Perhaps the same longing for the past attacks each age, and 
perhaps no age and no individual is without moments which 
‘make night day.” 

Mr. F. W. H. Myers’s verses called “ A Cosmie Oxtlook,” 
which are surely poetry in every sense of the word, come 
home to most of us as an expression of deathless hope :— 

“Oh! I have guessed the end; the end is fair. 
Not with these weak limbs is thy last race run ; 
Not all thy vision sinks with this low sun; 

Not all thy spirit swoons in this despair.” 





Mit. STEPHEN PHILLIPS'S NEW POEMS.* 
Ir is » pleasure to welcome new work by Mr. Stephen 
Phillips, for it is some years since we have had anything 
from the hand of one of the most accomplished of modern poets. 
Pietro of Siena is a poetic drama, the story of a mediaeval 
[talian conqueror who is vanquished by the sister of his 
conquered foe, and changes in a short night from a Don Juan 
to a sort of King Arthur. It is a somewhat hackneyed 
theme, and we are not greatly moved by the drama of it. 
The scene, indeed, between Pietro and Gemma is an elaborate 
interchange of phrases which leaves the reader cold. But, as 
in the past, Mr. Phillips is a master of a fine rhetoric, and 
there are some exquisite pieces of jewelled verse. Here, for 
instance, is the familiar magic :— 
“For a face a moment since 

Sprung like a sudden splendour on the dusk, 

Now vanished ; for a voice that stole on us 

Like strings from planets dreaming in faint skies, 

With a low pleaded music ; for a form 

Slight and a little bending over in dew.” 

The New Inferno is a work of a very different type. Itisa 
new departure for Mr. Phillips, and one in which he is com- 
pelled to forswear most of his accustomed felicities. It isa 
vision of the hell which a man’s spirit makes for him hereafter. 
Napolcon is revealed seated with his Marshals on icy peaks of 
profitless ambition. Other souls haunt the earth and try to 
‘satiate their passions through the living :— 

« Still a more dreadful hell is it to haunt 
Invisible the taverns of old days.” 
And in this Inferno there are bastard heavens for the “ colour- 
less pale soul” :— 
“If without hope the souls of any here, 
Ilis were most hopeless, and all like to his, 
}'or what appeal of angel or of God 
Cav stir a quiver in that deep content ? ” 





hen Phillips. London: Macmillan 
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The poem has grandeur of conception, but it a little Misses 
its effect by a lack of form, and the summary at the end seems 
to us artistically a blunder. Occasionally the verse is merely 
grandiose, and now and then it is flat prose. Sometimes 
however, the lyrical gift reasserts itself, and in many stanzay 
Mr. Phillips attains to that kind of pregnant simplicity which 
is the true note for a work of real thought and imagination, 
Such a stanza is this :— 
“ He lied that wrote ‘she sleepeth’ on my tom), 

‘There is no slumber for immortal souls, 

Now I am further from my God since death, 

Than in the old credulity of life.” 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Phillips, now that he has begun 
to write aguin, will once more devote his poetic gifts to the 
stage. The stage is stronger in modern work than it was seven 
or eight years ago, but there is still plenty of reom for the 
romantic and historic drama. There are half-a-dozen episodes 
in the life of Elizabeth which would serve for a chronicle play, 
a tragi-comedy of the historical order. ; 





THE CORNISH COAST.* 

Ir must be difficult for one who knows the Lizard and the 
Newquay country to keep to a wise discretion in praise and 
to a sane use of superlatives. Whatever he may do he will 
disappoint the enthusiast, who will be wroth to see that his 
favourite reach or cove is dismissed in a page or so. This 
resentment we can at least excuse. There is nothing else, we 
think, like the serpentine cliffs and caverns of the southernmost 
extremity of the coast, like Dollar Hugo, near Cadgwith, 
Kynance, and the fantastic arches, clefts, and gorges of the 
Lizard rocks,—we mention a few names out of many. And 
over all there is the wonderful atmosphere, continually 
changing and producing new effects with the rich colours of 
the rocks and the green and purple of the sea. Then there 
are the rugged and even sinister forms of promontory and 
headland, quiet coves and silver strands, inlets and wooded 
combes to which only the vocabulary of a Keats could do 
justice. And there are the churches, some of them with 
terrible associations; but the subject is too large to enter 
upon here 

Mr. Salmon has of course a business side of his theme to 
attend to. He las to describe the better-known Cornish resorts, 
the fishing towns and villages, and to hold the balance fairly 
between them. There is St. Ives, for instance: it 
larger notice than other towns. But this, after all, is only 
fair. Possibly it has not the popularity which has come to 
other haunts of the holiday-maker; but it deserves it, and 
Mr. Salmon seeks to let it have its deserts. Then there 
is the people, a difficult subject. It must be owned that the 
dwellers in these white cottages in their luxuriant setting of 
fuschias and geraniums are occasionally disappointing. It is 
only sometimes that we see the genuine sea king, the manliest 
of figures in his sea-boots and blue jersey. Still, the fisher 
folk are on the whole a fine lot. In their life the prizes are 
few, the work strenuous, the risks perpetual. And civilisation, 
what is it doing for them? It takes away something, bat 
itadds more. It has to be put up with, and it is a comfort to 
believe that the general result is gain. It may be noticed 
that those who lament the disappearance of the old are 
keenly alive to the advantages of the new. 

Generally this volume is an excellent companion. Those 
who know something of these storm-beaten shores will 
appreciate it, those who are strangers to the region will find in 
it a very useful guide. It is full of information, and unfailing 
in suggestion. If the traveller misses any characteristic 
aspect it, will not be through Mr. Salmon’s fault. Of course 
the said traveller must bring with him the power to receive, 
imagination, and sympathy. These no writer can supply; all 
that can be done Mr. Salmon certainly does. 


gets i" 





WORCESTER PORCELAIN.t+ 
CurNa seems to have been before the rest of the world in the 
making of porcelain, as in many other things. Mr. Hobson 


dates its beginning earlier than the tenth century. In 
Europe it appears towards the end of the sixteenth. How- 


ever, we may pass over its early history, and come at once to 








* The Cornwall Coast. By Arthur L. Salmon, London: T. Fisher Unwi. 
[6s. net. | 
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the subject to which Mr. Hobson has devoted this magnificent 
volume. Various causes seem to have brought about the 
manufacture at Worcester. The leading spirit in the move- 
ment was one Dr. Wall, who, with other accomplishments, was 
something of a virtuoso, and had a certain knowledge of this 
subject. Other prominent citizens of Worcester joined him, 
partly with the idea of benefiting the town by introducing a 
newindustry. A capital of £4,500 was subscribed by fourteen 
people, one of them, it may be observed, a maltster, another a 





lover. Dr. Wall and a collaborator, William Davis by name, 
were to have a special share in the profits Wall possessed a 
certain recipe, and it was his “ discovery” of this that was to be 
thus rewarded. We see the principle of our “ patent " system at 
work. The agreement of the undertaking bears date June, 1751. 
For what the secret was we must refer our readers to Mr. 
Hobson's pages. The undertaking had a success, but this 
was not of a striking kind. In 1772 the works were sold for | 
£5.250. The sale was equivalent to our modern method of | 
forming a limited company. It settled proprietary interests. | 
A time of depression seems to have followed, for in 1783 | 
William Davis, the original manager, sold the business for | 
£3.000. A secession and the establishment of a rival concern | 
was the consequence. The company, to cut this record short, 
still exists and prospers. It has, indeed, shown an unusual 
energy in regaining its old distinction. It has found a worthy | 
chronicler in the author of this volume. He knows his 

subject to the uttermost, and his exposition is splendidly | 
illustrated by a series of coloured plates which leave little to be 

desired, except, perhaps, in the matter of a slight greenish | 
tint that may be observed in them. It is enough for us to 

call the attention of the expert and the collector to this | 
magnificent record of a great industry. One thing we would 

add from the chapter on “ Values and Auction Prices.” In | 
1669 “a tea and coffee equipage” of forty-three pieces was | 
sold for £5 5s., half-a-crown per piece; in 1909 one teapot 
fetched £50 83 





NOVELS. 





DARWELL STORIES.* 
Apmirers of Mr. Cornish’s Sunningwell will welcome another 
volume from his pen. The qualities which mark his work do 
not make for a wide appeal, but they will win him a hearing 
from all lovers of good style and level thinking. He is a 
scholar who wears his learning lightly, a humanist, and a | 
humorist. With this equipment one might have expected 
that he would have chosen his dramatis personae from the 
class to which he belongs. As a matter of fact, they are, 
with few exceptions, drawn from the small farmer or peasant 
class in the Midlands, and they are set before us with a 
sympathy which has not a trace of condescension. The talk 
of the village gossips is admirably done, and in one of the 
many reflective passages in which Mr. Cornish excels he | 


indulges in a suggestive comparison between the conversation 
of educated and uneducated people :— 

“Tf my readers think they are brought into low company, let 
them consider that the talk in the smoking-room of a country 
house is not always refined. It is often dull and sometimes 
vicious, The difference between that and taproom conversation 
chiefly consists in the fact that rustics say plain things to one 
another; their betters discuss the absent, with less risk and more 
unusement, The ideas of the rustic speakers are few, they know 
each other familiarly, and talk without artifice. They are like 
boys at school, who speak their thoughts freely, and quarrel to-day 
to be friends to-morrow. Hodge and his neighbour, who have to 
meet to-morrow in the same field or workshop, cannot afford to be 
enemies, and must put up with each other. Education does not 
necessarily mean refinement of nature; it is connected with taste 
rather than morals, and in more instances than we care to acknow- 

“lge good manners are but the use of a common language, a 

nvention of speech and action, which goes just so far as not to 

fend our taste. And taste, not what is good for the world, 
determines our choice of companions.” 


This wide tolerance reappears throughout Mr. Cornish’s 
kindly pages. A scholar himself, he contrasts the ineffectual 
ministrations of a shy, scholarly vicar with the evangelical 
fervour of a Wesleyan minister. Or, again: “‘ Poor folks’ 
love justice as well as their betters. Their prejudices may be 
etronger, but their sense of right and wrong is less swayed by 
convention.” The action of these stories is spread over fifty 
or sixty years, but Mr. Cornish contends, and we think with 











* Darwell Stories. By F. Warre Cornish. London: Constable and Co. [6s.] 


| his attitude towards the claims of youth. 


men and maidens to share it. 





truth, that the essential features of English rural life remain 
unaltered. “It will be a long time before the British rustic 
thinks an antiquary as good as a foxhunter; though the 
House of Commons does not meet on horseback like 
the Polish Diet.’ But Mr. Cornish is far from being a 
laudator temporis acti. On the contrary, he welcomes the 
breaking down of social barriers and “the repeal of obsolete 
conventions.” The charming heroine of “Darfield Hall” is 
the daughter of a Scotch bailiff, who wins a scholarship at 
Newnham, narrowly misses a First in the Classical Tripos, 
and by sheer force of character rivets the wandering affections 
of her high-born lover, and conquers the opposition of his 
parents. As to the vexed question of the equality of the 
sexes, however, Mr. Cornish has no doubt whatever :— 

“ When Nature made men and women, she did not take counsel 

with Reason. Keason would have said, ‘Make them alike—like 
draws to like.’ But Nature knew better, and made them unlike. 
There is not a line in a woman’s mind or body which is not 
different from the corresponding line in the man. She cannot 
wash her hands or tie here shoe-string with the same action as a 
man, and it would be a loss to the world if she could. Nature 
made Adam first ; but she sent him to sleep, and Eve was awakw 
first, and so it has been ever since. Every woman has the first 
thought, and the last word. Every man wants the best he can 
get; every woman wants the ideal.” 
But the romance of Effie Hartley, charming as it is, is less 
impressive than the short but beautiful study of constancy 
and self-renunciation which bears the homely title of “ Elizs 
Jennings, ’—the story of a farmer's daughter who sacrificed 
her chance of marriage rather than abandon her bedridden 
grandmother. Another fine portrait is that of Martha Frost, 
who was moved by remorse to save the life of the lover who 
had caused the death of his favoured rival. This, like 
“Stepping Stones,” the story of a gamekeeper's daughter, 
is a tragic idyll, but the tragedy is not gratuitous. Nothing, 
in conclusion, is more engaging in Mr. Cornish’s outlook than 
We may end our 
notice of this delightful volume with the eloquent passage in 
which he condemns “the purposeless industry of country- 
house hospitality, where the hosts and guests are middle-aged, 
and where there are no young people to be amused” :— 

“Elderly and middle-aged people like to get together: they 
tolerate each other and escape the criticism of the youny, 
which we like less and less as we get older and need it 
more. ‘They are not called upon to exert themselves, they 
like to be dull together. One would think that it should 
be the delight of those who have horses and carriages, 
motors, rivers and moors, to pour out their wealth for the 
enjoyment of the young people, who enjoy without experience 
but keenly. Think of the golden day when you came home as a 
boy with six brace of trout, and compare it with your feeling now 


| when you have shot well and received the middle-aged compli 


ments of your friends. The right employment of middle-age, and 


| its true pleasure, are found in business, not in play; those who 
| make play their business turn life upside down, though they d» 


not know it; but if they must play, let them call in the young 
*Girls are so tiresome,’ says a 
matron who has disposed of her own. ‘These young fellows 
spoil the shooting,’ says her husband, and so they fill their houses 
with predatory colonels who farm a few acres and play golf, bores 
who shoot for their livelihood, spinsters who make up a 


| party for bridge, important people who have to be enter- 
| tained, rich people who will make them a recompense. I say 


nothing against hosts and hostesses who hunt lions, or play th» 
game of politics; nor those who spend themselves upon their 
relations, nor others who give time and trouble to organise 
parties for social functions, the local race-meeting, the Primrose 
League, the County Agricultural Show, the County Musical 
Festival. All wholesome activity issues in fruit; but there is no 
fruit in mere deliberate civilities for civility’s sake. The most 
you can hope from them is the change for the money you lay down 
These country-house meetings should be like lists set for the 
young people’s tourneying, open to all, at covert-side, garden 
party, play-actings, and dances. The jousting there is not only 
between the knights, for the possession of passing ladies: the 
ladies also enter the field. Sound trumpets, and advance, heralds 
proclaim the lists for all comers! Let the champions pitch theit 
pavilions to cl allenge and be challenged. The ladies will ride as 
well as the knights: Beatrice will unhorse Benedick, Rosalind 
slay Orlando, and you shall see the duke fall by the hand of Viola 


| Some will couch sharp spears & outrance, some prelude lightly aur 


armes blanches, when each is questioning the other, and neither is 

touched to the quick. There is danger in this preluding, as there 

was in the tourney; but without danger the finest game in the 

world cannot be played; and the young people are quite aware 
. 9” 

that hearts are playthings. 





Sir Pulteney: a Fantasy. By E.D. Ward. (Methuen and Co. 
ls. net.)—* E. D. Ward” has written a political satire which is 
extremely amusing, and is so obviously the work of an accom- 
plished author, that its readers may give themselves an additional 
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pleasure in attempting to penetrate his disguise. The principal 
fault that can be found with Sir Pulteney is its slightuess. The 
ingenious underlying idea, ingeniously worked out for a few 
chapters, leads to nothing, and the book fizzles out rather 
ignominiously before reaching its hundredth page. But for half- 
an-hour in the train it may be recommended as an excellent 
distraction. Readers of the Spectator will no doubt be as amused 
as we were by the references to that journal. 

A Demoiselle of France. By W.J. Eccott. (W. Blackwood and 
Sons. 6s.)—This story is told in the first person by the Abbe de 
Richelieu. In view of the adventure in the very first chapter, it 
is a relief to hear that he has not yet taken Canonical vows. The 
novel, which concerns the earlier part of the reign of Louis XIV., 
is exciting, and the pictures of contemporary manners are drawn 
in great detail. Moliére plays a great part in the book, and 
unhappily for himself marries the bad woman of the piece in the 
end. The hero also marries in the last chapter, and the reader 
hears no more of his Canonical vows, 

ReapaBige Noveis.—The Sword in the Mountains. By Alice 
MacGowan. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s.)—This is a story of the 
American Civil War, the locality being the debateable land of 
Tennessee. The theme offers dramatic situations which are 
admirably presented. Dancing Days. By J. J. Bell. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.)—The central figure of the drama is the 
fascinating personality of the danseuse Poppaca.——The Frontiers- 
man. By H, A. Cody. (Same publishers. 6s.)—This is a“ Tale 
of the Yukon,” of Indians and miners, in which Keith Steadman, a 
very stalwart missionary, is the chief personage. A Dual Resur- 
rection. By Bertram Mitford. (Ward, Loc'r, and Co. 6s.)—Mr. 
Mitford is as effective as usual in his South African scenes. The 
English part of his story is not so convincing. 
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SOME BOOKS OF TITE WEEK. 


— oe 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in olher forus,] 


The New Testament of Higher Buddhism. By Timothy Richard, 
DD. (T. and T. Clark. 6s. net.)—This volume contains the 
translation of two Buddhist treatises, “'The Awakening of Faith” 
and the “ Lotus Scripture,” and a very significant introduction by 
the translator, who is attached to the Baptist Mission in China. 
Both versions are made, we gather, from Chinese renderings of 
the original Sanskrit. We must limit ourselves to quoting a 
passage from Dr. Richard’s general introduction :—* The Religion 
of the Future which will satisfy all nations and all races will not 
be born of any party cry, but will be born from the habit of 
looking at the highest and permanent elements in all religions 
and gladly recognising all that helps to save man, body, soul, and 
spirit, individually or collectively, as Divine.” To bring about 
this all religions must co-operate. “The next step in religious 
evolution is not a monopoly of any of these competitive religions ” 

~Dr. Richard enumerates seven—* but a federation of all, finally 
following the one”—here comes the crux—* which surpasses al] the 
rest in authority and in usefulness tothe human race.” In guoting 
Dr. Richard’s opinion we must not be held to agree with it, 





Edgar Allan Poe. By Arthur Ransome. (Martin Secker. 
7s. 6d. net.)—It is satisfactory to find a writer who in dealing 
with Poe can hold the balance even. The “Biographical Back- 
ground” with which Mr. Ransome begins is reasonable both in its 
outlines and its colouring. Poe was perverse and he was 
unfortunate. It is not easy to imagine him in any circumstances 
reaching the assured and dignified position of a Longfellow or a 
Lowell ; on the other hand, he might, if fortune had favoured him, 
have turned out a better and happier man than he was, As for the 
criticisms which follow, we feel a certain hesitation in judging. 
It is always unsatisfactory work to criticise a critic. Sometimes 
we must own to a difficulty in understanding what Mr. Ransome 
means, as when he writes of certain essays “whose temper of 
inind lets them share with [certain others] a swift and dryshod 


life.” Commonly we find ourselves in agreement with particular 
judgments. He points to the same masterpieces which have roused, 


we remember, our admiration or terror,—who cannot recall the 
startling dénodment of “ Facts in the Case of M. Valdemar”? But 
somehow we are not helped in appreciating Poe by even the most 
ingenious valuation of his qualities and power. Others 
feel differently. They will find much in Mr, Ransome’: book. 


may 





To Work a Grass Holding at a Living Profit. 
Buchanan, B.A. (Constable and Co. 


By H. B. M. 
1s. net.)—It can be done, 
says Mr. Buchanan in effect, but it is very likely not to be done. 
The holder must know about the right grasses to grow, the right 
cows to keep, the manure to use, and, above all, he must be the 
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right man himeelf. This last qualification no book will give; bug 
Mr. Buchanan’s book is full of useful knowledge. He has an 
appendix on the “ Cheap Cottage Problem.” Presumably he means 
the Spectator when he speaks of “a well-known paper which with 
great flourishing of trumpets published estimates for a pair of 
cottages at £300.” But why “estimates,” considering that the 
cottages have been built and inhabited for a year? 
that he does not advance the solution of the problem with his 
£500-the-pair scheme. To yield 5 per cent. and pay rates, let 
alone repairs and insurance, this means 5s. per 
least. How can this be managed with a wag 


to 15s. ? 


We are sure 


week 


rent at the 


varying from 13s, 


AnTHo.oaigs.—An Anthology of the Poetry of the Aee of 
Shakespeare. By W. T. Young, M.A. (Cambridge University 
Press. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is the first of a proposed series 
of “Cambridge Anthologies.” The term “Age of Shakespeare” 


is somewhat extended in practice. Sir Thomas Wyatt and 
the Earl of Surrey both died before Shakespeare was born. 
But this matters little: they had to be included. The selec. 
tion, as a whole, seems to bo admirable. We miss nothing 
that we expected to find; we find many things that we did not 
expect. Mr. Yeung has searched far and wide, and gathered 
a great treasure. His volume, we should say, is divided by the 
form of the verse, but the “Lyric Poems” occupy nearly two- 
thirds of the whole space. The last division is “Satire,” and 
the last piece is a fine outburst of wrath from Ben Jonson at the 
failure of one of his plays ——Another anthology is The Temple of 
Beauty, by Alfred Noyes (Andrew Melrose, 3s. 61. net). It is no 





small advantage, in a garden, to have your nosegay picked by 
a skilful gardener, and so in a choice of poets, to have a poct to 
choose. Mr. Noyes has done his work excellently. He knows 
the field whence the gathering has to be made and he knows 
what to gather. of the names—there are thirty-seven 
in all—are unfamiliar, at least in this connexion, though not 
unknown, Emily Bronté, for instance, and Francis Thompson, 
for Mr. Noyes has had copyright restrictions relaxed for him. 
This is a charming book in every way.——A third anthology 


is Gavden Fancies (Sidgwick and Jackson, 1s. net—3s,. net). Here 
The poems 


Some 


the choice is limited, not as to time, but as to subject. 
First comes the general 
Fruit 


attract 
ATTPAC 


are somehow concerned with gardens. 
subject, “ The Garden”; “Laying Out,” “ Flower Gardens,” * 
and Flower” follow, and after these not the least . 
“Gardeners.” There are between one hundred and one hundred 
and fifty pieces, and prose is mingled with poetry, to the advantage 
of the relation.——Finally we have The Seasons: an Antholoy 
by Helen and Lewis Melville (Williams and Norgate, 3s. 6d. net 
The compilers have had some experience in this kind of work, 
avail themselves of it with good results. Here too prox 
mingled with poetry. We are not sure whether we could not have 
dispensed with “A Happy New Year” and “Christmas Out of 
Town,” which seem to have overflowed from the compilers’ 
reservoir of “Humorous Verse.” 


9 ° 
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The Clarendon Press has published a “Red Letter Edition’ 
of The New Testament. It is bound in black leather, is printed 


on the admirable India paper, measures six inches hy five 
by one-third of an inch, and weighs a little over four ounces. It 
has its name from the fact that the actual words of Christ are 
printed in red. A more convenient form we have never scen. 
Chateau D’Oer. By Ernest Dudley Lampen. (Methuen and 


Co. 6s. net.)- Winter sport may be suid to be the main subject 
of this volume. But there are many other thing: in it, 
Chateau D’Oex was well known long before this novelty was 
added to the list of human amusements. The place has 4 
history not without importance and interest ; it has industries ct 
its own; it has attractions at times when skating, ski-ing, 
lugeing, and the other snow and ice pastimes have cease 
fishing being one of them. 
a 

Tolanthe, and other Operas. By W. 8. Gilbert. 
15s. net.) —“ Savoy Operas” was the title, as o 
will doubtless remember, of a book published last year. 


l, trout 


(G. Bell and 


ur r 
Here we 


Sons. 


have a companion volume ; the “other operas” are The Mika 
The Goudoliers, and Ruddigore. Sir W. S. Gilbert’s work does net 
stand in any need of our praise, bat we must mention the charm- 
ing illustrations in which Mr. Russell Flint gives visible express 
to the humour and fancy of the words. 









Baily’s Hunting Directory (Vinton and Co., 5s.—7s. 6d.) appeers 
for the fourteenth time. It gives particulars of hunting pa ks 
of all kinds, from staghounds to beagles, in this country and 
abroad, of point-to-point races, of puppy shows, &c. A diary and 








4s 
pages for memoranda and notes are added. 
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| ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


| 
| Heap OFFIce: 
| 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 


Chairman: 


LORD ROTHSCHILD, 


Right Hon. G.C.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at @ 
Ume when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


it ye syrp10NS.—The Cruise ef the ‘Cachalot, by Frank T. 

: Ri oc ae aie that Won the Empire, by W. H. Fitchett, in | 

1s «Smith and Elder’s No w ls. Net Series.” 

h — aaiilatieianaaitiatas 

of 

0 (For Publications of the Week, see p- 916.) 

: LIBERTY: XMAS SHOW OF 

S . TREASURES FROM THE EAST & WEST 

: IN THE WORLD-FAMED SHOWROOMS | 
ie WHERE VISITORS CAN ALWAYS 
ta WANDER AND INSPECT AT LEISURE | 

- a rice atalogue with over ],. 200 Illustrations Post-Free. 

fk usentY & C0. tas. ooaees Paris, Manchester, and a 
G-cylinder NAPIER 


SMOKELESS NOISELESS 


Press Opinion: 


“No car has done more to establish the 
high reputation of the Britis: made car.” 
y and Navy Gascie, Nev. 5. 
Models from 10 h.p., 2 cyl., to 90 h.p., 6 cyl. 
Chassis Prices £225 to £1,700 (¢.5* .O°R,. 
3 YEARS’ GUARANTEE 
We recommend Ruige- Whitworth Detachatle 


Wire Wheels. worth the extra cost. 


Ss. F. EDGE, Ltd., 
London, W. 


They are 


1 New Burlington Street, 


6-cylinder NAPIER 
ACCIDENTS 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. THIRD PARTY, 
BURGLARY, GLASS*AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 
Now Incorporated with the NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE CO. 
Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000. Paid up, £200,000. 

Claims paid, £5,800,000. 








DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by 
your bread and 


KALARI 
BISCUITS. 


NO 


replacing 
toast with 





PALATABLE. DRUGS. NO DRASTIC 





Sa uple and 


Booklet free Srom 


ne 


CALLARD & CO., 
90 Regent St., London, W. | 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


HAVE YOU A LADY FRIEND 
that you wish to make happy at this special 
IF SO, send or give 
her a present of genuine Irish Lace, or Pure 
lrish Linen, and you will attain your object. 


Christmas season ? 





Let us send you our Ilustrated List Free 


MURPHY & ORR BELFAST 


The oldest establishment for Linen in the North of Ireland 






INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
i devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
en his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 

Life Policy holders, 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal F< 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of 
Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manage r 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


rms 
the 


foessrs. 


THOMAS & SONS, besides being 


well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 


a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


OF ALL KINDS — 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


HOME MISSIONS. 


difficult 
for 


More than and 


parishes 


forty poor 
are pleading 


of 


earnestly 


| a& promise money help from the 


Additional Curates Society to enable 


them to employ an additional clergyman 


# CORNHILL, LONDON, A. Viay, Secretary, 
BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded | 
T to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
O THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and | 
: Compasses. 
DENT ms ENTE free on application. 
Ps an d * *9 
Snape-uaas. B. kers 4 great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
b> 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.Cc. 
OBESITY ‘*: 
its 


required for urgently necessary work. 


Churchpeople who do not as yet subscribe to the A.C.S 
are asked to accept this invitation and send a contribution 


to the Secretary, 14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 


DIET. | 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


Per Dozen. 


CHATEAU LAROSE, 1905 15/6 
Good sound Dinner Claret 

| CHOICE OLD TAWNY PORT, 1587 ... 34/6 

A most taking wine bottled from the wood 

|/LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY, 1897 %.. 43/6 


Mellow old spirit, 13 years old 
HEIDSIECK 1900 CHAMPAGNE, TRESSEC  65/- 
| 5/- per case allowance for 6-case orders 
Send for Catalogue of Latest Public Sale Purchases. 


Bankers: 
3 MINCING 


\CHAS. TUCKEY & CO., Ltd., tanec 
REDDAWAYS’ CHEMICAL FIRE ENGINES 


All Copper and Gunmetal. No taps or broken glass, Simple and relia! 
2S ine., size, £3 3s. 
F. REDDAWAY & CO., Ltd., 50-51 Lime Street, London, E.C. 
Tel, No, Avenue 2856, “ Reddaway, London.” 


| London County & Westminster. 
| 


Telegrams ; 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





kew (A. and C.), The Woman Deborah, cr BID sncnseueveiemabasommessees (Nash) 60 








AY Various Times: Vernes, ISG ..........00000-00-sessercccsscccccesseeee (K. Panl) net 3/6 
Barington (C.), The Gospel of Expediency, cr 8vo | ac seerp a 6,0 
Bates {E. K.), The Psychic Realm, cr 8vo ..... (Greening) net 2/6 
Beddoe (J.), Memories of Eighty Years, 8v0 .................(Arrowsmith) net 7/6 
Bebm (B.), A History of Some French Kings, cr 8v0 .. (Macmillan) net 50 


Bellamy (F. 8.), Bellamy'’s Cypher Code, roy 8vo "..(Marlborough) net 40/0 
Benson (BR. H.), Non-Catholic Denominations, cr Svo ........\Longmans) net 36 
Bridier (Abbé), A Papal Envoy during the Reign of Terror, 8vo (Sands) net 10/6 
Bumpus (T. F.), The Cathedrals of Northern France (T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
$ ‘amm (Dom Bede), Forgotten Shrines, 4to . ..(Macdonald & Evans) net 25/0 
eil (A.), Essays in Imitation, er 8vo ...... (J. Murray) net 3/6 
c ampney (E. W.), Romance of Imperial Rome, 8vo ..... (Putnam) net 15/0 
Chatterton (E. K.), The Boy's Book of Sports, eo &e. ......(8. Paul) 5/0 
Day by Day We Worship Thee, 8vo ... -... (Gardner & Darton) net 3/6 
Dods (Mareus), Early Letters, 1850- 1564, 8vo ........(Hodder & Stoughton) 6,0 
Emanuel (C, H. L.), A Century and a Half of Jewish History, cr 8vo 
(Routledge) net 50 


Famous Speeches, 8vo ...... (L. Pitman) net 76 
Fitzgerald (S. J. A.), Die kens and ‘the Drama, cr8vo. (Chapman & Hall)net 5,0 
Feaser (E.), Greenwich Royal egret and the Royal United Service 
Museum, cr 8vo ......... ..(Gardner & Darton) net 26 
Gerrard (E. C.), Love or Lucre? cr 8vo ... (F. V. White) 6,0 


Grueber (H. A.), Comms of the Roman Republi ic in the British Museum, 
3 vols. 8vo.. bi ‘ ....(H, Frowde) net 1500 


frull (C. R.-), House of ‘Torment, “er 8x0. -eeeee. (Greening) 60 
Haldane (R. B.), Universities and National Life, er 8vo ...(J. Murray) net 26 
Hamilton (Sir Tan), Compulsory Service, cr 8vo ............ (J. Murray) net 2,6 


Hepburn (W. B.), Notes on Dental Metallurgy, er 8vo (Bailliére) net 5/0 
Hume (F.), High "Water Mark, cr8vo .... (FP. V. White) 6/0 
Inkson (G.), The Magic Key, and other F airy Stories (Sidgwick & Jackson) 26 
Janssen (J.), History of the German People after the Close of the Middle 
Ages, Vols. XV. and XVI., 8vo . . (K. Paul) 25,0 
Jonson (C.), Highways and By way 3 of the Roe ky Mount: ins, Svo 
(Mac millan) net 8/6 
Kane (R.), The Plain Gold Ring, cr 8vo0 (Longmans) net 26 
Kaye (M.), The Cardinal's Past, er 8vo (Greening) 6,0 
Lawrie (A. C.), Annals of the Reigns of Malcolin and William, Kings of 
Scotland, A.D. 1153-1214, 8vo (MacLehose) net 10,0 
Lawson (Lady), Highways and Homes of J: xpan, 8vo0 (Unwin) net 12/6 
Lilly (W.5S.), Idola Fori, 8vo ....(Chapman & Hall) net 12°6 
Livingston (E.) ), Sabbath Thoughts, ‘lémo (Dent) net 2/6 
Lloyd (J. A. T.), Two Russian Reformers: Turgenev and Tolstoy, 8vo 
(3S. Paul) net 10/6 
Longmans’ Historical [lustrations, Portfolios V. an VI. 
(Longmans) each net 26 


Lucas (R.), George IT. and his Ministers, 8vo ......(A. L. Humphreys) net 10,0 
MeCarthy (M. J. F.), Irish Land and Irish Liberty, cr 8vo ...(R. Seott) net 76 
Mackenzie (N. Af ), Notes on Irrigition Works, 8vo (Constable) net 7/6 
McMurry (F. M.), How to Stud 5.0 


and Teaching How toStudy (He = net 
-opes in the Middle Ages, Vol. VIII. 

(K. ‘Paui) net 12/0 

(Nash) net 50 

snes, 8vu (Unwin) net 126 


Mann (H. K.), Are hs ives of the 


Martindale (L.), Pen Portraita of Myself, 4to om 
Maspero (G.), Egypt: Ancient Sites and Modern Sex 


Mathews (B.), The Splendid Quest, cr 8vo (Jarrold) net 26 
Meade (E. 5.), Corporation Finance, er 8vo (Appleton) net 7/6 
Morris (R.), Railroad Administration, 8vo (Appleton) net 7/6 
Napier (R.), The Faithful Failure, er 8vo (Duckworth) 69 | 
Parry (Gambier-), The Pageant of My Duy, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 7.6 


Pite (B.) and Others, Building Construction, Vol I., 8vo .. (Longmans) net 180 
Prasad (G.), Text-Book of Integral Calculus, er 8vo (Longmans) net 5/0 
Purves (P. C.), The Gospel According to Hosea and the Master's Gospel, 

or BYO (Partridge) 26 


Pycraft (W. P.), The British Museum of Natural History, cr Svo 


(Gardner & Darton) net 26 
Roosevelt (T.), African and European Speeches, cr Svo (Putnam) 60 
Rowland (A.), The Exchanged Crowns, er 8vo (R. Scott) net 36 
Russell (H. A.), Constructive Socialism, cr 8vo ...... ... (Sonnenschein) 36 
Salaman (N.), The Voices of the Rivers, roy l6mo (Macmillan) net 26 


Samuel (A.), Piranesi, cr 8vo ‘ (Batsford) net 12/6 
Sanders (T. W.), Carnations, Picotees, and Pinks, er 8vo (Collingr'dge) net 2,6 
Sandys (J. E.), Companion to Latin Studies, 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 18.0 
** Saturday Auction Bridge, by ‘‘ Hellespont"’ (West Strand Pub. Co.) net 3.6 

Shuttleworth (Hon. N, L. K.), Life of Sir Woodbine Parish, 1796-1582, 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 15/0 
(W. Blackwood) net 36 
(Bailliere) net 40 
(Williams & Norgate) 630 

Part I., General 
(C. Griffin) net 46 
(W. Scott) 36 


Slater (F. C.), From Mimosa Land, cr 8vo 

Smythe (R. H.), Veterinary Parasitology, 

Spencer (H.), Descriptive Sociology, folio 

Stewart (R. W.), Elementary Text-Book of Phy 
Physics, cr 8vo 

Strauss (J.), Essays, cr 8v 


er ovo 


sics 


Satherland ww. D. M.), Tde als for the Christian Life, cr Svo (R. Seott) net 26 
Tattershall (E.}, Pienic Fairy Tales, 8vo (E. Stock) 26 
Taylor (J. W.), The Doorkeeper, and other Poems, l2mo ..(Longmans) net 3.6 
This is My Birthday, l2mo (3. Paul) net 26 


Warwick (C. F.), 
N.) and Russell (B.), Princiy 


Napoleon aud the End of the French Revolution, 8vo 
(Unwin) net 8/6 

via Mathematica, roy 8vo 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net 25/0 
Whittaker (E. T.), A History of the Theories of Aether and Electricity, 
Bvo oe (Longmans) net 
Wilson (J. M.), Studies in the Origins and Aims of the Four Gospels, 
er 8vo (Macmillan) net 


Whitehead (A. 


12/6 


36 


Veigh (F.), Through the Heart of Canada, 8vo (Unwin) net 10/6 
Young (G. ), The Witch's Kitchen, 4to , (Harrap) net 5,0 
TANCOU VER FINANCI AL CORPORATION, LTD. 


The Corporation is prepared to receive a limi ted amount for Investment on 
First Mortgage in Canada; guaranteed if desired. 

Interest from 6 to 8 per cent. 

For particulars apply to YOUNG and FALCONER, W.S., 15 Rutland Street, 
Edinburgh. 


‘7 RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 


Money may be profitably and securely invested in ce entral city property, 
y I Prot 


where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For full par- 
tviculars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alex: ander & Macnaghten), 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118. References: G. H. 


Hallam, Esq., “ Ortysia,” Harrow on-the-Hiil, England; Rev. 
St. John's Rectory, North Vancouver. 


Hugh Hooper, 


APPOINTMENTS “VACANT AND WANTED. 


YOCIAL COPARTNERSHIP.—A LADY living in a 
house of her own, on nine acres of ground amidst woodland and heath, 
655 feet above sea, WISHES to MEET with a FAMILY or party of friends 
willing to SHARE EXPENSES with her permanently. Would undertake the 
charge of Wards.—Apply ‘‘ C. M, C.,”” Ric gecap, iL yuchmere, Haslemere. 


| I ——— —s GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 








ABERDASHERS’ ASKE'S 

ACTON, W.—WANTED in January, a good FORM MISTRESS for 
the LOWER SCHOOL. Degree and Experience essential. balary according 
to qualifications.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS at the School. 








oUF FFT O F 


as 
LONDOyY 
The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 


position of HEAD-MASTER of the STRAND SCHOOL. The 
present carried on by the Authorities of King’s College, London, but will | 
transferred to the London County Council when it is removed from the 
College premises under the terms of the King's College (Transfer) Act, loo 
The Head-Master appointed will, during the time the School is carried’ on 
King's College, be under the direction of the Council of the College, but his 
salary will be guaranteed by the London County Council. - 

The salary attaching to the position will £600 per annum, rising to £99) 
by annual increments of £20, subject to the conditions of the Council's scale of 
salaries for Head-Masters of Secondary Schools. 

A copy of the scale, together with further information as to the post, will be 
supplied to all Candidates. 

Applications should be made on the official form, which may be obtained 
from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C.,to whom they must be returned not later than 
ll a.m. on Saturday, 3Ist December, 1910, accompanied by copies of three testi. 
monials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. G. L, GOMME, 

Clerk of the London County Council, 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 


2tth November, 1910. 
‘Pee 


School is at 


YY COUNCIL OF THE WEST 
OF YORKSHIRE. 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
CASTLEFORD HOME-MAKING CENTRE. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the post of MISTRESS of the above 
named Centre, which is shortly to be opened, and in which it is intended ty 
_ ide a course of training in Home-making for the senior children from the 

Slemeutary Schools. Candidates must have had a good general education and 
must possess Ist Class Full Diplomas for Cookery, Laundry Work, ani 
Housewifery. Considerable experience in teaching all three subjects is essential, 
while experience in organisation will be a recommendation. Salary £130 
per annum. . 

For Forms of Application (Forms T(T)16), which must be completed and 
returned not later than the 8th December, 1910, apply (enclosing stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope) to the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, Elementary 
Branch, County Hall, Wakefield. 


RIDING 


(JOUNTY COUNCIL OF THE 
/ YORKSHIRE. 
BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
APPOINTMENT PRINCIPAL. 


WEST RIDING OF 


OF 

The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for appointment 
to the Principalship of the Bingley Training College, which will provide 
accommodation for 200 Resident Women Students preparing for the Elementary 
Teaching Profession, It is expected that the College will be opened ia 
September, 1911. 

The salary offered is £100 per annum. Board and Residence for the Principal 
will be provided in the College Buildings. 

Candidates must be women, preferably with experience of the responsible 
management of an Educational Institution for Resident Women Students, and 
must possess a University Degree or its equivalent. Last date for the receipt of 
applications 30th January, 1911.—Intending applicants should write for further 
particulars and Forms of Application to the EDUCATLON DEPARTMENT 
(Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. 


DEIGATE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP having beco become VACANT, the Governors will 
be prepared to receive APPLICATIONS for that office, with copies of testi 
monials (not exceeding three), on or before the 3lst December next. The Head 
Master must be a Graduate of a University in the United Kingdom, or have 
such other equivalent qualification as may be approved by the Board of Educa 
tion. The Head-Master’s house and schools are of modern erection, the latter 
providing accommodation for about 200 boys. The Master will receive a stipend 
of £5 a year. 

For further particulars apply to Mr. C. ATTERSOLL SMITH, Clerk to th 
Governors, High Street, Reigate. 


ue UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 
APPLICATIONS are invited for the CHAIR 
LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 


CONDITIONS of appointment are obtainable from the Azgent-Generai 
for Victoria, Melbourne Place, Strand, London, 





ENGLISH 


of 





W.C., with whom applications should be lodged 
before 3lst March, 1911. 
SALARY £900 per annum. 
DUTIES commence Ist March, 1912, 
YIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, CAPE TOWN, CAPE 
J COLONY.—RESIDENT MISTRESS WANTED, to begin work in 
April, 1911, qualified to teach Mathematics and Botany. Preference will 


given to a University Graduate with a professional certificate and three years’ 
experience. Salary £180 per annum and board. Passage paid.—Applications, 
with copies of testimonials, to be sent before December 10th to Miss 
STEVENSON, Principal, St. St. George’ s Training College, Edinburgh. 


V HITEHAY EN COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


An ASSISTANT-MASTER to teach French, Latin, and some Eng! 
REQUIRED in January next. Residence abroad and experience in Se 
Schools desirable. Salary £160, non-resident.—Applicatious to be sent to 
HEAD-MASTER as soon as possible. — 

PHYSICAL TRAIN 


W JANTED in J: anuary, 

MISTRESS at the Municipal School, Scarborough, to take charge of 
Physical Training of the Girls and younger — and of the Girls’ games. One 
trained at Dartford or Bedford Colle; ge preferred, Salary according to experi 
—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ANTED, SECRETARY ex 





ish is 








NING 


erienced in CASE WORK, 

REGISTRATION, and the WORK of a SOCIAL WELFARE 
COMMITTEE. Salary according to qualifications, not exceeding £250.—- 
Apply CHAIRMAN, Civic vic League, 18 Orchard Street, Bristol. 


rf\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG bg cn pa of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 


NGI INEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in n High- C lass 
'{ Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration 


ence 











time assured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strau 
Loudon, W.C. 
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—_——_ 
LADY who has the highest Diplomas in Domestic 
Science (all subjects), and who has considerable experience in 

¢ tional work, SEEKS an ENGAGEMENT as INSPECTRESS or 

edu ON ISER of DOMESTIC SCIENCE in connection with an Educational 

ORG rity. Write, Box 1,000, c/o Gould’s, 54 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


Rr HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 


Principal—Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY lith, 1911. The College prepares 
Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. TW ELVE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and a certain number 
f Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will be offered for 
C petition in June, 1911. Inclusive fee £100 a year..—For further particulars 
cally to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


B IR K BECK Surrey. 


COLLEGE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
SESSION COMMENCED 28rnx SEPTEMBER, 1910. i 

The College provides DAY AND EVENING COURSES for DEGREES 
oF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in the FACULTIES of ARTs, 
SCIENCE, LAWS, and ECONOMICS, under RECOGNISED TEACHERS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY. : ‘ : 

SUBJECTS :—Classics, English, French, German, Logic, History, Geography, 
Economics, Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Geology. 
Post-graduate and Research Work in well-equipped Laboratories, 

Full partieulars on application to the SECRETARY. as 
MYRAINING FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS.— 
A Department for the preparation of Students for the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diploma is about to be opened in connection with a_large Boarding 
aud Day School for Girls in a healthy country towa in the Midlands, Fees 


moderate.—Address, Box 446, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
MLACKHEATH HIGH SCHOOL. 


~BOARDING-HOUSE for GIRLS attending the Blackheath High School, at 
5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath.—For Prospectus apply Miss M. KRABBE, 
€ Wodehouse Terrace, Falmouth. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Linited, 
1AGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). Heuse- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A.. 109 Colmore Row, Birmincham. 


QT. MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
wi POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Excellent Education on modern lines. 


Healthy situation ; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, Ac. 


jDGBASTON HIGH 
I 


gravel soil; 
istress— Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistressat St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews). 

Two Scholarships awarded antr.ually to Girls under 13 years of age —Examina- 
tion to be held in March. Names of intending candidates should be sent to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS before December 15th. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey. Xe. 


‘T. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
\) HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on TUDSDAY, WEDNESDAY, & THURSDAY, 
December 6th, 7th, and 8th. These Scholarships exempt the holders from 
ayment of tuition fees.—Rezulations may be obtained on application to the 
11GH MISTRESS, at the School. 


W ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 

the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 

S" FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-M 












Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 

St. Felix School stands in ten acres of ground about a mile from the sea on 
the bracing Suffolk coast. ; ie : 
(monam HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 


House built for the purpose, in healthy and beautiful situition. Aim of 





education, to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of work. Special 
encouragement given to leisure pursuits and individual reading. Hockey, 


tennis, swimming, riding. Pupils oe eee for University. Fuil Domestic 
Course for Senior Pupils and External Students.—Principals, Miss THEODORA 
EB. CLARK and Miss K. M. ELLIS. 


QKELLFIEL D, ms te O BF. 
kK Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews), 
Modern education. Spiendid record of health. Large grounds, gravel soil. 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


UEENWO OD, E STBOURN E.-- 
. Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 


(j20wW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
/ COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. Principal—Miss H. T. 
NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by Miss M. MENNELL 
(trained by Madame Osterberg).—Prospectus on application. 


Nr. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Thorough 
a Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa. 
tic a respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
2 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 

Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 
school and house buildings ; 14 acres of ground with long sea-frontase, sunny 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW. | 


BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
} J Medallist R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
YSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals : 


LILY HUGHES.JONES, MARY PEERS, F.B.H.S. See Prospectus, 





| 
‘ 
i 








HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
/ TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are a ow for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open te Students with a Degree on Entry, 
There is a Loan Fund. 


QT. MARY'S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 

Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL * 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
a year. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 ge. a year. 
QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
% President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principalsa—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Trafh- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
TMHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
_ S87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Stadents 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST’. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—-For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


recesses EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 
ot Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE 


\ TINCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 

ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 

Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 

Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 

Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, pm a Board, &c. Seven Resident 

Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—lLllustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 





perfect sanitation, 
riding, hockey, and all games. 





Q\PEECH AND LIP-READING.—Private School for 
kK Resident and Day Pupils (deaf or hearing) of good social position from 
4 years of age. Adults also received. Stammering and other defects of speech 
corrected. References to Specialists and Parents.—-Apply to Miss BULLOCK 
(Certificated Teacher of the Deaf), 14] Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


‘TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED 
b by Self-Cured Stammerer.—Write for Booklet of particulars and 
testimonials, post-free from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 
Mansions, London, W.C, 


QTAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
J read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,”  post-free.— B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


| ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
Bd aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorouzh education 
on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 
LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy couutry, 
at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Scholarship Examination 


YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, NEXT TERM will BEGIN Tt DAY, January l/th, 1911, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


7 ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE, 
HYTHE — Prep. for Wye & other Agric. Colleges. Sound education based 

on Agric. & Hort. subjects. Agriculture, Gardeniag, Fruit-crowing, Poultry, Bee 
keeping, Carpentry, French Gardening, &c., as well as ordinary School subjects, 
Healthy open-air life. Boys 13 to 18,— Particulars F. JENKINS, B.A.Cantab, 


{RANBROOK SCHOOL, KENT.—THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS for Boarders, value £15 a year (reducing the fees to £0 a year), 
will be awarded December 8th and 9th, Class for Army and Indian Police 
without extra fee. Laboratories approved for medical study,—Head-Master, 
WILLIAM 8. LEE, M.A. eee: eae 
JASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
J Presideut—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev. F. 8, 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &e. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH. 


“PSWICH SCHOOL 
Head-Master : A. K. WATSON, M.A. (late Assistant-Master Rugby School), 
Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and professional carcess, 








For proepectus apply HEAD- MASTER, Schoo] House, Ipswich, 
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| FAS 2 PARK SCHOOL, 


‘EAR READING. 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Forty-five acres of park and playing- 
fields; swimming- -bath) laboratories, &e. 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., at the School. 
ING’S SCHOOL, | CANTERBURY.— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on NOY. 30th— 
DEC. 2nd for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
<LERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. Well- uipped ae SCHOOL for boys from 
Sto 13. 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A. 


ye = COLLEGE. —Preparation oo Universities, Navy, 
‘4 Army, Medical, and | careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. holarships annually in March. Valuable 
Jeaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open. —Apply, The BURSAR. 


NOURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 

/) $STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements. 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references. Terms 
anoderate. Se holarships. —Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon, 


R YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN 
Head-Master—G, F. OSBORNE, M.A. 
___ For further particulars anply to HEAD-MASTER. 








BAY. 
A. 


HR PUXTON COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 

1,000 feet high. Suits delicate and healthy boys. Classical and Modern 
sides. £10,000 recently spent on improvements. Laboratory, workshop (wood 
and mets al), gymnasium, sanatorium suite, swimming-bath, extensive playing 
tields.—-For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER 


WN CHORNE 
Prepares Boys of good family for the Universities, 
Army and Navy, and Commercial Life at reasonable fees. 
healthy situated. 

For Prospec tus, References, &c., apply The HE AD- MASTER. 


T THE LITTLE HERMITAGE, near ROCHESTER, 


sa A limited number of PUPILS are PREPARED for University and Army 
Examinations by Mr. JOHN SANGER, M.A. Individual Tuition. Good 
eric ket and hockey grounds. Short golf cou course.— Prospectus on application. 


Ss": CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 

(Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: A. E. MURRAY 
and JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford, Scholarships in 1909 and 1910 
“Classical, Harrow; Modern, Welli ngton; King’s, Westminster; Classical, 
We symouth ; Classical, St. Lawrence, 


SHERBORN E PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, chool, Public Schools, and Oshorne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYs, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne. 


By Aces ARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant ot Uppingham. Modern 
lunguages. Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 


SCHOOL, W INSLOW, “BUCKS 
Public Sehox a. 
Good buildings, 











FOREIGN. 


{HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England. —Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


| IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 
: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. "Holiday pupils received,— 
Address : BRITISH CHAPLAIN, ‘Dieppe. 


VRENC H LESSONS.—PARIS.—The W IDOW of Pastor 
LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING "" ESTS wanting to find a 





z= — home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
le Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. ; : 
R ANCE.—BOISGUILLAUME, near ROUEN. Les 


CHARMETTES, A highly recommended HOME SCHOOL for a limited 
number of GIRLS. Therough French and Education. Every care and atten 
tion; good diet. House on hill in 7 a of ground. Reasonable terms.— 
Principals : Mme. and Miles. 7 HOMBEECK. nian a i 

METHERELL 


JARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON — Miss 

RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


| ADIES’ COLLEGE, ARRAS (Pas- de-Calais), FRANCE. 
4 


One of the finest and best situated Colleges in France. Spacious build- 
ings in grounds of 5 acres. Modern heating and lighting. Private bedrooms, 
hathrooms, Health of pupils carefully considered. Moderate inclusive fees 

Highest references.—Particulars, Mlle. VEN ELLE. 














ow LOGNE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys). —Modern 
improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practical French professional or 
commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees, 32 guineas per 
annum; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ College.—Write 
for Illustrated Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. 


7? LOIRE CASTLE 


STUDENTS and PAYING GUESTS RECEIVED by M. 
Gervais, Blois. 
Stag and boar hunting three days weekly. 
U PAIR.—In EXCHANGE for FEW ENGLISH | 
J LESSONS, 2 YOUNG LADY would be RECEIVED, board free, at an 
excellent HOME SCHOOL in GERMAN Y.—Address, The Misses PICK, Villa 
Josepha, Ballenstedt-a-Harz, Germany. 








5. 


LERMIT, St. 





SY ITZERLAND—CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, 8 years 
Hesd-Master of Preparatory School, RECEIVES a few DELICATE or 
BACKWARD BOYS requiring special tuition. Private Chalet above Montreux. 










Kvery facility for acquiring French and German. Care of health the first 
consideration. Splendid climate; winter sports.—For ref ices, &ec., apply | 
*M.A.,”’ co Scholastic, &., Association, 22 Craven Stre W re 


reins 
1H ATEAU D'OEX. — ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
/ SCHOOL, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, M.A. Oxford. Pre 
English Public fchools. French and German as subject pares for 
climate, Altitace 3,500 fect. SCHOOL BEGINS JANUARY Y Gre iat 
Address, till December 20th, spect soca College. uL— 


\HRISTMAS HOLIDAYS—CH ATEAU D'ory 


YRencH TUITION GIVEN at “CHALET DES NARCISSES duri 
HOLIDAYS. Ski-ingslopes close to Chalet.—Apply as above. 








Dg the 


NHATEAU D’'OEX.—THREE LADY BOARDERS 

/ RECEIVED for winter-stay ina refined family. Good food . 
comfortable home. Terms molerate. Opportunity for Study of nn 
and for Conversation in French, German or Italian if required, hoe 
exchanged. —LA MAISONN' ETTE, C hateau a’ Oex, Switzerland. ” 


—_—. 


ee 





SCHOLASTIC | AGENCIES. 
4 >UvVCA.P SZ ON N. 


nts or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leadin, 
educational estabiishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


S| CHOOLS and TUTORS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to ~~ nts sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, Kc.) to 
Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational estaba 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City, 
oN CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD fo 
& BOYS and GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BE ST SCHOOLS and TU TORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. W hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give soms 
idea of the fees to be paid. 
PATON’'S LIST oF ‘SC HOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910, 1,124 pp, 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. 
Pocer (Cantab.) andl Browns (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, v. 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. 


SCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 


ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informs 


—— 


tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CIIARGE, Please state 
—— ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 

esired.—UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Bogeat 
Street, W. Established 1858. 


ro INVALIDS.—A_ LIST OF - MEDICAL ‘MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full partic ulars.—MEDICAL, &e 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address: ‘* Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 





a 


me tees THE CAPE, 


RETURN FARES 6) Guineas FIRST CLASS, 


For particulars apply to 


UNION-CASTLE LINI 
L PIN] SPORTS, LTD., beg to announce that they 


have sec = = the entire acc ommodation at thirty-one Hotels (3,000 beds) 
for SKATING, SKLING, TOBOGGANING, and CURLING at Murren, 
Montana, Villars-sur-Ollon, St. Beatenberg, Kandersteg, Wengen, Lenzerheide, 
Ballaigues. For plans apply to :— 

5 Endsleigh Gardens, 


London, N.W. 


\ TORLD'S TOUR, leaving by P. & O. ss. ‘ MALWA. 

December 16th. Aceomp aniod by Dr. Cyril Thw: nites. or full par 
ticulars or appointment apply to the SEC RETARY, 5 Endsleig sh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 


E.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ i 
e12 12s—SICILY, NORTH AFRICA, 
February 22nd. 
EGYPT, ° GREECE, 


(6,000 tons). 


and RIVIERA 


£26 5s.—PALESTINE, CONSTANTINOPLE, 


SICILY, NAPLES. March 9th. 
Plans from THE CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Tondon, N.W. 
ISS BISHOP’S Prrvate Socrau Tovrs 


M 


. Ace smpanied throw ghout by Mis: Bishop. Easy travel, inclusive terms. 
Refs. exch Feb. ITALY (ROME, NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE). 
March, ALG ERIA & TU 'NISTA. April, ITALIAN LAKES. May, PYRENEES. 
—Programmes from Miss BISHOP, H: islemere, Wimbledon Park Road, 8 Ww. 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 

NANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at_ the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessibie 0 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. ra 
ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Very 

sheltered situation, close to moors, delightful during autumn mont 
Verandah facing ‘south, with giass front. Private sitting-rox ms if require 1 

Meals at separate tables. Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “CAN ! AB.," 


Middlecott, Usington, Newton Abbot, S, Devon. 
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T “BOU RNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 


FOOD AND DISEASE. 


Resident shysic ian (M.D.) 7 ‘ 
and Electricity. 4es! 1 Se | ** There are not a few diseases which can be cured 
APPEALS. | by the use of proper diet alone.” 
—TxHomas SYDENHAM, 1625-1689. 


YHURCH OF ENGLAND D WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 
C Patrons— Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
Patron of the Children’s Union—H.M. vg EEN ALEXANDRA. 
The Officially Recognise: d Organisation of the National Church for Dealing 
with Outeast, Destitute, and Neglected Children. 
107 Homes, including Farm, Industrial, and Cripples’ Homes. Over 15,500 
Chi ldrer n have been res« cued. Over 4,100 now under the Society's care. 
UNDS URGENTLY NEEDED to meet a Deficit of over £5,000, 
st "BSC RIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
Rev. E. de M. RUDOLF, 
OLD ») TOWN HAL . KENNINGTON, LONDON, S.E. 


When Thomas Sydenham, who was called ‘The 
English Hippocrates,” to mark his pre-eminence over the 
other physicians of the seventeenth century, wrote those 
words, he enunciated a theory which modern doctors are 
now practising, for they are daily impressing on their 
patients the fact that the cure of disease is more a matter 
of food than of medicine. 

Such foods must necessarily be bland and easily 
digested. They must be reconstituent in their nature 
and revitalising in their effect, thus combining the best 
elements of food and tonic without the mere stimulation 
which characterises most so-called tonics and invalid 
foods. 

Pre-eminent among the tonic foods which comply with 
these requirements is Sanatogen, the greatest reconstituent 
Applicat ion to History.” Public admitted without fee or ticket. _ meal revitalising ——. eagce a pees 

‘or this reason it is the most widely prescribed tonic 
eee food in the world, die 
MVYPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | An Open Secret. 
General MS, 104, 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 


Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials. 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Lford, Essex. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
“MREEN and ABBOTT, 47. 473 Oxford Street, W.. give 


Secretary, 
TATION. AL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surre y. 
N4 Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are reveived without distinc tion 
ot re ligion. President: His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G. Chairman : Sir 
Thomas Skewes-Cox, J.P. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES 
are MUCH NE EDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 
16 St. James's Street, 8.W.—Address : The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


LECTURE. 


ECTURES on NIETZSCHE and ART, by A. M. 
L LUDOVICI, at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, First Lecture—Ist Dee 
m., “Anarchy in Modern Art.”” Second Lecture—Sth Dec., 8.59 p.m., 
etzsche’s Art Canon.” Third Lecture—15th Dec., 8.30 p.m., “Its 





It was universally adopted by the medical profession 
because no secret was ever made of its composition. 
Every doctor knows that it is a combination of milk- 
sroteid, the most nutritious element of milk, and glycero 

D> 
phosphate of sodium, the active principle of the nervous 

J EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of | system. These substances are not merely mixed, as one 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall <. . e ; “te, ° 
Papers, &c., invited, Tel. : 3,500 Gerrard might do in a mortar, but are chemically combined by a 
WANITED. ARUNDEL SOCIETY'S COLOURED | process protected by Royal Letters Patent to form a new 
RAR _ PRINTS. Required by Collector. COLOURED PRINTS and other compound, each of whose constituents reinforces the 
4 ations, also amphlets, Reports, Lists, issued by, or Articles of any ‘ 

action of the other. 


deseription on, above Society. —ARUNDEL, 34 Cecil Road, Muswell Hill, N 
Hee CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS in the best For this reason Sanatogen has a wide range of employ- 


taste and in quite original and exclusive Designs send to London Western | mont, t acts like a charm in the long list of nervous 


District Printing Co., Ltd., late PARKINS and GOTTO, 74-78 Oxford Street, | ; r - 
London, W. Samples post-free symptoms which affect those subject to strain. Among 


OURNALISM FOR WOMEN .—* Practical knowledge |such symptoms are insomnia, treacherous or failing 
. leads to remunerative work.’’ Special course by famous journalist | “mory pression spirits ack f concentratio 
included in the unique training provided by THE TRIANGLE SECR VET ARIA’ Momory, depression f spirits, lack o entration, 
OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. Genuine introductions given. Write | diminished capacity for work, and a greater susceptibility 

—— to fatigue. With its use each of these symptoms dis- 


Hew LO Warts FOR ae PRESS OR TO appears, and the patient becomes as well as, if not better 


Interesting and useful Booklet free. | than, he ever was before. The same is true in that com- 
“7,” LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLE | 4s 4s : 
* Lee Gee T. WO. os, plicated nervous condition called neurasthenia. 
TORKERS AND WORK—CENTRAL BURE AU | Inansmia, in wasting diseases, and in digestive troubles, 
\ FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 5 Princes Street, | as well as in the treatment of children’s complaints, 
avendish Square, W. Established 12 years. Tel.: 5060 Mayfair. We 1 . : as ‘ . : 
Educated, ‘Trained, ‘and Experienced’ Workers supplied. Advice on | especially those due to malnutrition, Sanatogen is likewise 


TRAINING . Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch | ale rascribec » 3+ wani , Ta _— , 
Leaploptent.Acply BECRETARY , ly pre ae for oe ar A ag te ste 
. ver twelve usand physicians have borne test 
UBL 1 -HOUSE REFORM—The People’s Refreshment Uver twelve thousand physicians have as SEC 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages | tO Sanatogen's superlative merits. Among them are the 
#) Licensed Iuns, Ask for List and Report. physicians of nine European Sovereigns. These distin- 
P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, _| guished practitioners include Dr. Ott, the late King 
Gh . ‘ Trigw q 4 7° “a . . ee 
{PLILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. Edward's physician in Marienbad, the physicians to the 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, special " r 4.2 - ly 
< coned and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. | 1 — of Austria, the King of Ita y, the Queen-Mother 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. | . » King Cayony » Kin Torta ar 
Killiards, Lawn ‘Yennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE woop, | of It aly, the King of § axony, the King of Wurttemberg, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. =e and the Tsar of Russia. 
LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old > . : 
d y - 5 S an) i IVYAL OcTOR EWS. 
( ) Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest A Royan Doc k's Virws 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B, FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, The last named, Dr. Ferchmin, states, categorically, that 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties. } 1 c r ° | ° ue f : i] sod u . “it 
, ‘ ,f TY ‘ J | i t ; ls >) t i ve Ss y i le 3 Tr 3S: 
( L D A RULE I C I A L 1 E E i H BOUGH 7. i¢@ has used pana oge nin 1s own imi y r wri es: 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual | “ My daughter, who was very nervous and anemic, has 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If fee » hanafitea , " . , * Sa nataca 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford | been ere atly be ne fited by the prolongs d use of Sa natogen. 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, Her appetite improved, her weight increased, and the 
aT) 11 Be ~: TOUS : . . : : P : 
{OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by colour of her skin became healthier. 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. . . 3 ° . 
Howarth, F.7.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 18%. | Although individual names may not be mentioned, it 
Recommended by Dr. H. Voodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D, eine . aie . . 2. s » taba . —- = 7 
—Tins 1/3, 2.3, 46.—]HOWARTH & FAIR, 4; 1 Crookesmoore Rd., Shefieli. may be “ d 3 -" 1S ss — n by ae mbe i ol 
the Royal Family, whose duties make heavy demands on 
USIC AT’ ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail Departme nt ; . . “p.: “Pipers « ; | ee 
\ ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock, | ‘heir constitution. — It is used by great divines, like the 
We pay postage. Any public ati mn, British or Foreign, mostly by return, | ex-Bishop of Norwich and Father Bernard Vaughan . by 


Catalogues FREE.—MURDOCH’S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W.; | . . "1° 

City Showrooms: Hatt a Meuse, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches. well-known Members of Parliament, like Sir Luke White 
| OOKS are the Best Presents—BUOKS.—Our Christmas | and Sir Gilbert Parker; by eminent barristers and solici- 
e List contains the latest and most noteworthy Books of the Year and | 4... = _ a P Pa >» « Seas 4 a. 

Books for Young Folks. A special section is devoted to Sets of Standard | 60T3, like Mr. Marshall Hall, K.C., M.P., and Sir William 
Autin rs, Poets, &c.,in leather bindings. Bibles, Prayer and Hymn Books, suit 
able for gifts Wri fora copy to A. & F. DENNY, 147 Strand, London, W.C 








Bull, M.P.; by celebrated writers, like Mr. Hall Caine 
sa and Madame Sarah Grand; by famous dramatists, like 
| OOKS - WANTED. ‘omplete Works of Lever, 37 vols. ; | Mr. Henry Arthur Jones and Mr. Sydney Grundy; and 





Rirmin 


Mark Twain, 24 vols.; Stevenson, Edinburg bh or Pentland Edition ; < 
Meredith, 32 vols. ; Dickens, 30 vols. ; Browning, A vols.; Thackeray, 26 vols.; | Jy artists of renown, like Mr. B. W. Leader, R.A. 
Oscar Wilde, 14 y Pater, 8 vols.; Tennys i : Casanova, 12 v is. : | : Pe ° } > ‘ . . 
ind other sets of Standard Authors.—HEC TOR'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Sanatogen may be obtained of all chemists in tins, 





s Od. to Os. Gd. An interesting booklet dealing with 
| 1s. 9d. to 9s. Gd. An interesting bool 
> ini , - 2 aaa a ey : “8 : Se ee ¢ : 
OOK L, A" [ES.—Every book-lover should have his own | t},6 various diseases in which it is indicated will be sent, 
> supply Artistic and Original Bookplates, each one e : ; m ’ ‘ 
med and incorporating customer's ideas, for 17s. 6d., includ post-free, on application to The Sanatogen Company, 


1100 Plates. Specimens free. HENRY G. WARD, 49 Grea! tenvten tS ae me ee 
eee en a ees 12 Chenies Street, London, W.C., mentioning this journal, 
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Is Coffee on your Shopping 





“There is nothing so choice and delicate” List To day ? 
for 
CONNOISSEURS ' If so, see that you get 
as 





SNAKE “FA ZEND A” 


the brand guaranteed by the STATE OF SAN 


CH ARMER PAULO. We have received complaints from the 


public that at times there is some little difficulty ex- 
CI G ARETTES _perienced in obtaining ‘‘ Fazenda.” There is absolutely 
no reason why this should be so. Perhaps some 


retailers prefer to sell mixtures, instead of pure coffee. 


Aromatic 
Turkish ‘ie “ : 
— If you cannot get “ Fazenda” from your Grocer send us his 
Special “ 
nae, « name and address. We will refund you the postage or 
send you a free sample of this exquisite coffee. Then the 
Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12,6 per 100. shopkeeper will make it his business to supply you ; because 


once having tasted “FAZENDA” you 


Cap be obtained at all the Branches of : * os : . 
will insist upon using it always, 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 


We mean what we say. You take just a little trouble 
and we bear the expense. 


F ; " : “FAZENDA” 1/6 per lb.—1 Ib. or } Ib. tins, 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s teal we hi thie: 


CHLORODYNE 6érate or saw pauto (Brazil) PURE COFFEE CO., LTD., 


The Best Remedy known for €2 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


COUGHS, COLDS CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS HANDKERCHIEFS 


Cuts short all attacks of The only Palliative in 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, ; 
and PALPITATION., GOUT, RHEUMATISM. Robinson & Gleaver’s Handkerchiefs 
Acts like a Charm in DIARRH@A and DYSENTERY, epee heater estore cay oat eons 
—a to the public direct at values elsewhere unobtainable. 
Refuse imitations and insist on having LADIES’ HANDKERCHIEFS Per des, 


Dr. J. Collis Browne's : 
No. 25. Pure Linen, hemstitched, American size, measuring about 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE Chlorodyne. 13 in., with { in. hem 43 


‘ : ! oO} . Usual size, }, 4, i, 1j im. hem, measuring about 16, 153, 15, & 14) in, 51 
Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 46. 5 : 


. . GENTLEMEN'S HANDKERCHIEFS 
The Mcst Valuable Medicine ever discovered Ne. 6O. Fure Linen Initial, measuring about 1°) in., j in. hem 83 


FURNITURE | SAMPLES AND PRICE-LISTS POST-FREE 


Stocks in tondon. FOR CASH ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 


Catalogues free. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & CO., Ltd., 40, P, Donegall Place, BELFAST. 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. — EXTRA PIN MONEY. 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE we toy al kinds of O12 Goll Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Eweraids, 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation) Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. i a es 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.— To secure the peace and safety JOR 00 a Se Oe see ee SS eee return the articles. 

of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and Established more than Half-a-Century. 

physical condition of the peopic by eenens about theo eeeneeniad 

adoption of Universal Military bee eae he oh ome Defence. \LLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIP ° sta ! ‘ , 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£ s.d.| £ 8.4. | A Late Meal 


oa 


- 


Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 25 0 O| Members ooo eve - 1010 0 
‘ ANNUAL PAYMENTS. | after the dance, the theatre, or whist nourishment. Full benefit is assared 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 5 © O| Associates, with Literature drive should be something that by taking the ‘*Alienburys , Diet, 
Members eee se i, and Journal ... . .. © 5 0 | soothes and induces sleep. Alcoholic which is a partia'ly predigested com- 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- | stimulants disturb the natural rest bination of rich milk and wholk wheat 
rates, exvept in the case of subscriptions of Associates. | and fail to nourish. The ideal supper —the vital food elements. Mack 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. ehould be easily digested and provide in a minute—just add boiling water. 
| Large Sample will be sent for 3d. stamps. 


Cofone!l W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary, Of Chemists, 1/6 and 3,- per tin. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. The ee Al len bu rys 33 Di ET 


ALLEN & HMANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, London. 








to be made payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, Strand, to | - EVERSIONS and LI F BE INTERE STS 
Joun Baxer, of 1 Welling'on Stree’. Business Letters should be ) PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by on 

oes ee . "QU -E =VERSIO? NTEREST SIETY, Limited, 
addressed to Tur Pusuisuer, “ Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellingion Stree’, The EQUITABLE ice fee see we. soc 


London, W.C. : Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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Smoke . + 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY MIXTURE 


A combination of Player’s Navy 
Cut, Latakia, Louisiana Perique, 
and other scarce Eastern Tobaccos 


MILD and 


‘ d. WHITE 1d. 
MEDIUM per oz. LABEL 
Strengths 


2 per oz. 


THE AOLIAN 
ORCHESTRELLE 


At no time has orchestral music received 
so much attention, and won such general 
appreciation from lovers of dignified and 
elevating music, as at the present day. 
This fact has been forcibly impressed on 
the Orchestrelle Co. by the increasing 
interest which is being taken in the /Eolian 
Orchestrelle, not only in England, but 
throughout the world. The /£olian 
Orchestrelle embodies the tones of </l 
orchestral instruments. Thes>, of course, 
are of the utmost value and interest in the 
rendering of the great symphonies and 
overtures, &c. The AZolian Orchestrelle 
can be played by hand, and, after spending 
a short time in ascertaining the stop values, 
any one can play it by means of music rolls. 
In this way orchestral effects are made 
possible which could not be produced 
on any other single instrument. The 





Player’s Navy Mixture 


“A blended Tobacco at its best.” 





The Flying Fifteen 


One of the finest moderate-powered cars on 

the market. Ample but not excessive power. 

Moderate in up-keep as regards tyres and petrol 
and easy to handle. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue 22. 


THE 


Argyll Car 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


Head Office and Works 
Glaszo 
Lom 
Edin 


London Repair Works 


w Showrooms 
1 Showrooms... 








urgh Showrooms 


——— 





exe _ .. 92/94 Mitchell Street 
6 Great Marlborough Street, W. 

. 16 Shandwick Place 

1} Guilford Street, W.C. 


Alexandria, N.B,. 








THE VERY BEST CHAMPAGNES 


bought direct on the French 
market at low prices—sold to 
you at low prices. 


DE CREMENAY i900 


Grand Vin, Extra Sec. 
68s. PER DOZEN BOTTS, 
VEUVE VICTOIRE 1904 

Private Cuvée, Extra Dry. 
48s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. 
Compare these Wines with well-known, much 
ligher priced Brands of similar style. They are 


equal im quality, and ever increasing in favour 
among our 16,000 clients all over the world, 


HATCH, MANSFIELD, & CO., 


47 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Send for Price-List, 








STILL MOSELLES. 


Winninger - + - 21/- per dozen net. 


Berncasticor - - = 24 ” ” 
Grauneberg - - = 27- ” ” 
Graacher Himmelireich 36G/- o ” 

These attractive and most wholesome 


Wines will be found of exceptional value, 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as 
is most often done. 





Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 


er 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 





BRIDGES, ROUTH & CO., 


St. Michaci’s House, 


(EstaRiisurD 
Ves. Cornhill, London, E.c. 


| 
| 








Orchestrelle Co. has just published a new 
catalogue which shows large illustrations 
of AEolian Orchestrelles, and will be glad 
to forward it to any one interested who 
will write for Catalogue No. 20. 





The Orchestrelle Company, 
JEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7 New Bond St., London, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS........£75,000,000. 





/THE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS 


PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom, 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s, per dozen, ruled or plain, 
Authors should note that Tue LranensaLe 
Press Lrp. eannot be responsible fur the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 








Terms of Subscription, 
Pavasi_e 1s Apvance. 

Including postage to any Yearly. Half Quar- 
partof the United King- yearly. terly. 
dom 4 , . 21 86..0MS...073 

Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 

America, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &e. ; £1126.,0168 088 
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What ‘ine YOU doing for the Country 


that has done so much for you? 


You are proud to be a Briton—proud to be a citizen of the mightiest Empire the world 
has ever seen. But what are you doing for her? 

Here is the problem—the title-deeds of the Empire are in these little Islands. Are we going 
to hold them? Are you going to help to hold them? If not, they will go—to stronger 
hands, fit to grasp and keep them. 


The Men who Know—Britain’s Greatest Men 


tell us that we are bound to fail in War with a first-class Power unless every able-bodied 
citizen of suitable age is trained as a soldier in time of peace—unless he counts it not only 
a duty but a privilege to be ready for the defence of his glorious heritage, his country, his 
home, his family—ready, not with songs and flags, but with himself. 


After all, it is of vital importance for YOU 


It is the law of the land that every able-bodied man is liable to be called upon to defend his 
Country in time of need. If, then, he has not been thoroughly trained in time of peace, when 
some sudden danger comes, a force, ill-prepared and badly trained, will have to take the field, 





We have the Territorial Force 


Let us make it a success—sufficient in numbers and efficient in training to give us security 
for Home Defence, and so to free the Navy and the Regular Army for their proper work. 


It is in YOUR power to ensure this result by Universal Training 


It is not a matter for statesmen and soldiers—but for you. The only force which can bring 
this into being is the force of Public Opinion—in other words, YOU. Before Public Opinion 
Parliaments bow and difficulties disappear. 


The National Service League 


has been organised to become YOUR mouthpiece. Through the League you can demand that 
it shall be the law of the land that every able-bodied man shall be trained to defend his Country. 

The National Service League ts an entirely non-party organisation, and men of all shades of opinion 
have become members or adherents. 


Officers of the League: 
President: FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G., &e. 
Vice-Presidents : 


The Duke of WELLINGTON, K.G., G.C.V.O, The Lord CURZON OF KEDLESTON, G.C.S.L, G.C.LE., P.C, 

The Earl of MEATH, K.P., P.C. The Lord RAGLAN, C.B. 

The Viscount MILNER, G.C.B., G.C.N.G. Admiral of the Fleet Sir GERARD NOEL, K,C.B., K.C,.M.G. 

Executive Committee: 
THE PRESIDENT, THE VICE-PRESIDENTS  Licut.-Gencral Sir EDMOND ELLES, Admiral W. F. S. MANN. 
and G.C.LE., K.C.B, The Lord NEWTON. oe 

The Lord AMPTHILL, G.C.S.1., G.C.LE, Colonel W. ELLIOT, She Very Dev, De H, RUSSELL. WAKEFIELD, 
Sir J. WOLFE BARRY, K.C.B. C. S. GOLDMAN, Esq., M.P. A. G. RICKARDS, Esq., K.C. 
Admiral Sir N. BOWDEN-SMITH, K.C.B. Maj.-General Sir COLERIDGE GROVE, K.C.B. Col. Hon. M. G. TALBOT. 
S.r HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B., M.P. JOHN J. JACKSON, Esq. Sir EDWARD TENNANT, Bart. 


Secretary: Colonel W. J. B. BIRD, 72 Victoria Street, S.W. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :—( Cheques tobe made payable to the Secretary of the Leagite, to whom all communications should be addressed) 
LIFE PAYMENTS 


Hon. Vice-Presidents one eee ese eee £25 0 O| Members one — pee eee wn ace ...£10 10 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS 

Hon. Vice-Precidents on ose one tite ... £5 0 0O| Associates, with Literature and ‘The NationinArms” 0 5 0 

Hembers oe ees .. 1 1 O| Associates, with Monthly Leafiet, “‘N.S.L. Notes” ... 0 1 0 


Tell Lord Roberts what YOU think 


by filling in and posting this form. Your opinion will be placed before him, Don’t put it of 
till to-morrow. DO IT TO-DAY. 


PITTI TTT DAUD ci: cadtinnviciiaaenatinamdtaciaiin enews 

I think that the law should be altered to provide for the training of every able-bodied citizen of suitable age. 

Strike (a) Iam willing to become Hon. Vice-President, Member, or Associate (at 5/- or at 1/-) of the National Service League, and 
out t I enclose cheque/postal order value £ - - OR 
(a) or (b) (4) I am willing to become an Adherent of the National Service League. 

Post this to The Secretary, The National Service League, 72 Victoria Street, London, S.W., TO-DAY. 





——w 











YOU WILL BE DOING SOMETHING FOR YOUR COUNTRY IF YOU TAKE YOUR PART IN VOICING PUSLIC OPINION BY FILLING IN THIS FORM. 

















vu 
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Applications in advance of publication are invited for the new 
(11th) edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, of which early copies 
will be ready, it is expected, in January, 1911. 


Ilustrated Prospectus (42 pp.), 56 Specimen pages (2 from each volume), and form of application shewirg 
especialiy low prices to those who order in advance, may be obtained posi-free from 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


28 years since the last entirely new edition. 


Hitherto, new editions of the Encyclopaedia Kritannica have 
intervals, on an average, of 14 years. The first seven 
editions (1768-1830) were separated from one another by periods 
of 11 or 12 years; but, as the labour and cost of preparation 
increased, With the vast multiplication of special studies, the 
intervals grew longer. Twenty-one years separated the 7th edition 
(1830-42) from the 8th (1853-60), 25 years the 8th from the 9th 
(1875-89). If 1882 be taken as the mean date of the 9th edition, 
it will be seen that 28 years separate it from the new edition 
which has just been completed, 


The 9th and 10th editions. 

The lapse, on this occasion, of so long a period is due to the 
extension of life afforded to the 9th edition by “The Times,” which, 
n 1902, issued a supplement sufficiently important to entitle the 
larged work to the description of the 10th edition. A large 
number of copies had been sold of the 9th edition, which contained 
articles of great distinction. Such an extension of life, therefore, 
seemed doubly desirable. Important as were the additions thus 
made, the issue of supplementary volumes was recognised to be 
but a temporary measure. When the first volume of the 
9th edition appeared (1875), a German Empire under the 
hegemony of Prussia, a united Italy with its capital in Rome, 
a Japanese Empire centralised under the sovereignty of the 
Mikado, were institutions only four years old. The first 12 
volumes had appeared by 1881. The British occupation of Egypt 
had not begun; the subject of bacteriology had not sufficiently 
advanced to be referred to in the book; gold had not yet been 
discovered in the Transvaal; ne public electric supply station had 
yet been built in London. The series of 24 volumes was completed 
by 1889. The Trans-Siberian Railway had not been begun; in 
surgery, the carbolic spray had not yet yielded to the use of 
sterilised instruments; of the first-class battleships and cruisers 
constructed at the time when the article “Ship” was written, 
none are now in commission, save for instructional purposes. 
Some years were still to pass before the discovery of X Rays, 
before the appearance of motor-cars, electric traction, steam 
turbines, 

It was evident that, while additional volumes might make good 
many omissions created by the lapse of time, the edition of 1875-89, 
thus supplemented after an interval of twenty years, could not 
claim the normal duration of a new edition. No such process of 
“bringing up to date,” nor any subsequent merging of the 
supplementary articles with those in the 9th edition, could 
thoroughly renew a book of which the contents were already 
beginning to reflect the point of view of a past generation. An 
entirely new edition—one founded, that is to say, upon a fresh 
survey of the world—was ‘evidently needed, and the year 1910 
was mentioned as a probable date for its appearance. 


“The Times” reprint of the 9th edition. 


The great service which ‘‘ The Times” performed in connection with the 
national work of reference was the proof afforded by the sale of the 9th 
edition (reprinted 1898) that the Encyclopaedia Britannica appealed to a 
large public. From the point of view of its publication, the history of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica may be divided into three periods. first 
ended in 1812, when, by their mismanagement, the executors of Andrew 
Bell (who had been a partner in the publication of the first three editions, 
and sole publisher of the fourth) brought the property into the market. 
It was purchased by Constable, under whose princely direction the Encyclo- 

Britannica gained enormously in reputation, from the distinction of 

e great writers whom he enlisted in its service. The publication of the 6th 
edition was contemplated, when Constable’s house stopped payment (19th 
January, 1826), aud the third period opens with the purchase of the copyright 
by Adam Black, under whose direction the issue of the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
editions consolidated the supreme position of the work. Meanwhile, with 
the rapid advance of knowledge and the multiplication of special studies, 
the cost of preparation had risen to a disquieting figure. Indeed, when 
yes for the making of a 9th edition were put forward, A Black, 

tating to countenance the necessary expenditure, dissociated himself 
from the enterprise of his firm. The ninth edition cost £100,000 to produce, 
and he would have been a bold publisher who had ventured upon the even 
greater expense of prepering a new edition on a corresponding scale, had 
not “ The Times,” in offering a reprint for sale at a greatly reduced price, 
and upon easy terms, revealed the vat popularity which awaited the 
book—not only in the United Kingdom, but in America, in Australia, 
South Africa, dia, and Japan, 


The new and improved edition. 


Now, the Encyclopaedia Britannica enters upon a fourth period 
of its history with the issue of a new edition which is worthy to 
supersede the 9th. The most devoted admirer of that edition 
will have no cause to regret that the lapse of years has rendered 
its contents inadequate and misleading. If in the distinction of 
individual contributors the 9th edition set a standard not to be 
surpassed, the new edition, in keeping pace with the increase of 
special studies during the past thirty years, may claim to have 
rought to a fuller development the principle of resorting for 
amiaies to original authorities. In its more exhaustive treatment, 
n the better distribution of its information, and in its interior 


appeared at 





to the simultancous production of the entire work from beginning 
toend. Ifthe cost of producing the 9th edition has been more 
than doubled in the present case, so also has the utility of the 
book and the amount of information afforded in its pages, An 
improvement, of which the importance could hardly be over- 
estimated, has taken place also in the material production of the 
work. The bulk and weight of its volumes have hitherto afforded 
real ground of complaint against the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
The new edition consists of 28 volumes, and an index volume, 
each measuring only an inch thick and weighing but 3 lb.; yet 
together they contain (in type of the same size) over 2 million 
words more than did the 35 volumes of the 10th edition, each of 
which was 2} inches thick and weighed nearly 7 Ib. 


The Cambridge University Press. 


The sale of the reprinted 9th edition by “The Times” consti- 
tutes, then, a notable chapter in the history of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, for at one stroke it revealed the popularity of the 
work and assured its continuance upon the same high level of 
scholarship. Circumstances, meanwhile, were combining to bring 
about still another change of control. Only a great newspaper 
could have accomplished what stands to the credit of “ ‘Tho 
Times”; but a newspaper office is no abiding place for such a 
publication, and a permanent establishment, in keeping with its 
character as a public institution, and as far removed as possiblo 
from the vicissitudes of a purely commercial enterprise, was felt 
to be the desideratum in connection with the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. It is, indeed, to a university that such a book recom- 
mends itself as a proper charge, whether regard be had to the 
learning which goes to its preparation, or to the purpose which it 
serves as an instrument of instruction. As the product of the 
scientific spirit at work in every department of knowledge, the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica comes with a certain propriety into the 
keeping of the University of Cambridge. 

Bentley, in 1693, said of the Cambridge University Press that 
“the advancement of learning” must ever be its object. In the 
results of original research which go to the making of the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, learning is indeed advanced, though 
over a larger field than Bentley contemplated when he used the 
word “learning.” But the universities themselves, old and new, no 
longer limit their scholarship to the humanities and the pursuit 
of pure science, and hesitation might well be felt in excluding from 
the scope of the word “ learning” to-day even the most practical 
among the activities which the new edition includes in its survey. 
And the new Encyclopaedia Britannica is calculated also to 
advance learning in another sense of the word “advance.” 
Research, and the training of generations to prosecute research, 
are not the only duties of a university, which is the centre, also, 
for the diffusion of the learning it fosters. Nothing is more 
remarkable in the recent history of the ancient universities than 
the evidence afforded—for instance, in the establishment of the 
University Extension Lectures—of their desire to enlarge the 
sphere within which this diffusion may take place. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica offers itself as a powerful instru- 
ment to this end, and now, in its new form, goes forth from 
Cambridge to meet a popularity, not only deserved and expected, 
but proven and assured. 

A newspaper announcement is no place in which to attempt 
any comprehensive description of so important a publication 
as a new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. It must 
suffice to touch upon certain points as to which the 
interested reader may require information, and for the rest 
to refer him to the prospectus and specimen pages, 

It should be noted that the prices and terms shown on the 
form of application sent with the prospectus refer only to 
subscribers who apply for copies, now, in advance of publication. 
Such advance applicants will be able (without any payment 
until the volumes are delivered) to secure the new work ut the 
rate of 15/10 a volume instead of 30/-, wliich was the original 
published price of the 9th edition, and is intended to be the 
ultimate price of the present edition. Payment, after delivery 
of the volumes, will be accepted in monthly instalments of 21/-, 
or the cash price, at an increase of only a few shillings, may 
be paid over a period of 4,8 or 12 months. Prospectus and 
particulars should be asked for at once. Please write name 
and address below, tear off this corner, and post to 


The Cambridge University Press, 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


Name. 





organisation generally, the new edition marks a great advance, due 
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The LIFE of DISRAEL|] 


By William Flavelle Monypenny 


Vol. I. 1804-1837. 
John Murray. Price 12s. net. 


With 8 Portraits and 4 Illustrations. 
Of all leading Booksellers, and also at 


Published by 


The Times Book Club, 376-384, Oxford Strect, W. 


This the most important and fascinating biography of the 
season has met with a unanimously favourable reception 


at the hands of all leading critics of the day. 


Below 


are indicated some expressions of opinion by authoritative 


publicists, in the 


THE SPECTATOR says: 


We congratulate Mr. Monypenny upon the first in- 
stalment of his Life of Disraeli. If he maintains in 
the succeeding volumes the very high level which he 
has reached in the first, as we have no doubt he will, 
his work is certain to be adequate and worthy of its 
great theme. His book is essentially a steady book, a 
book of judgment rather than of hot advocacy, of 
reserve power rather than of superficial brilliancy, of 
character and discrimination than of frontal attacks 
upon the reader and conscious efforts to flog him into 
interest and admiration. We need hardly say that we 
like it all the better for this. Mr. Monypenny remains 
calm, undazzled, and unsurprised, even when the 
meteoric subject of his work is most scintillating, 
capricious, and elusive. This is not to say that Mr. 
Monypenny is unsympathetic. On the contrary, he 
is full of a wise sympathy, though he is never sub- 
servient. His attitude may indeed best be summed up 
as that of the kindly friend, not of the toady. It must 
not, however, be supposed by those readers who are 
always haunted by the dread that they may be bored 
by what they read that Mr. Monypenny’s book is dull. 
It is never that. It could hardly be dull when the 
theme was “Dizzy"—and “Dizzy” in his green 
youth. Mr. Monypenny lets the subject of his bio- 
graphy speak for himself wherever possible, and as a 
rule only intervenes to keep the thread of the narrative 
and to elucidate...... The result is an altogether fasci- 
nating book. 


Mr. CHARLES WHIBLEY, 
in the Daily Mail, says: 

An honourable candour shines upon every page of 
Mr. Monypenny’s admirable volume. The biographer 
has done wisely in permitting his hero to tell his own 
story, and he has performed his task with so rare a 
skill and sympathy that when we lay the book aside 
we keep the impression that we have been listening 
to Disracli talking intimately of his brilliant youth. 

Tor the skill with which the biographer has told his 
tale, for the sympathetic understanding of a complex 
character, no praise is too high. It is not easy to 








John 


principal journals 





of the country. 


disengage a politician from the storm of public obloguy, 
which is the best tribute to his greatness. It is yet 
more diflicult to do justice to a brilliant series of 
novels which have been laughed to scorn by the 
partisan critic and overshadowed by their authors 
supremacy in the larger field of statecraft. Mr, Mony- 
penny has triumphed over all his difliculties and has 
drawn, in this first volume, an excellent portrait of 
Disraeli the Younger. We look forward to the rest of 
the work with interest and confidence. The bio- 
grapher’s hardest task is yet to come. He has shown 
us the romance of life as interpreted by Disraeli. 
He must now draw the curtain up on the romance d 
politics, 


TOBY, M.P., in Punch, says:— 


Mr. Monypenny rescues from contemporary recorl 
a vivid picture of the candidate. ‘“ His face was 
lividly pale, and from beneath two finely arched eye- 
brows blazed a pair of intensely black eyes, His 
physiognomy was strictly Jewish. Over a broad high 
forehead were ringlets of coal-black glossy hair, which, 
combed away from his right temple, fell in luxuriant 
clusters or bunches over his left cheek and ear, which 
it entirely concealed from view. He was very showily 
attired in a dark bottle-green frock-coat, a waistcoat of 
a most extravagant pattern, the front almost covered 
with glittering chains, and in fancy-pattern pantaloons. 
Such was the wondrous boy who descended upon 
London society and political life in the third decade of 
the nineteenth century, and, unaided by family con 
nection, unendowed with wealth, handicapped by 
alien birth, won his way to the inner circle of one and 
the premier place in the ranks of the other. Dealing 
with this epoch of his hero's life, Mr. Monypenny.-.--. 
presents a picture of Disraeli in the extravagance of 
his youth, the budding power of his manhood, that 
goes far beyond anything hitherto accessible. Better 
than the diary are the young man’s letters to his 
father and sister, in which, confident of his audience, 
he prattled about his conquests with endearing frank: 
NESS...... this masterly volume succeeds in investing 
with fresh interest the most fascinating figure 10 the 
political life of the nineteenth century. 
[i 
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The LIVE of 





Lorp Mortey 
in The Times, Oct. 27th. 

For forty years or more the name of Disraeli was a 

arget for all tho slings and arrows of ingenious 
affront, gibe, fable, contumely, gossip, scorn—partly pro- 
im his early stagcs at least by what the candid bio- 
grapher admits to be his own truculence. He figures in a 
hundred different lights, whether we turn to French, Ger- 
man, or E h writers who have tried their hands at 
painting him, including Froude, that comsummate master 
of narrative style. If scarification has done its work, so 
fatteriy has deification. It is a comfort, then, at last to 
come in sight of a compact supply of standard and authentic 
material, honestly provided, so far as an outsider can judge, 
by an undeniably competent craftsman. 

Meanwhile we do not forget that one who began his career 
by so much literary extravagance as the present volume 
recalls, yet, when he came to the great business of his life, 
the creation and working of a powerful political party, 
showed himself cool, shrewd, patient, far-sighted, practical, 
full of tactical resource, a consummate master of the 
fatiguing art of managing men, and those, too, the kind of 
men to whom he was, not by race only, but by temperament 
and the deevest habits of his mind, a chartered alien. He 
grew larger, and not less, as time went on, even down to 
the days of disaster and overthrow in 1880. Those who were 
in confidential relations with him at that baleful hour have 
recorded, as the present writer has said elsewhere, how the 
fallen Minister, who had counted on a very different result, 
faced the ruin of his Government, the end of his career, and 
the overwhelming triumph of his antagonist with an un- 
clouded serenity and a greatness of mind worthy of a man 
who had knows high fortunes and filled to the full the 
measure of his gifts and his ambitions. 



































W. L. Courtney 
in the Daily Telegraph, Oct, 27th. 

If we ask what are the main problems which beset the 
biographer in dealing with so complex a character as this, 
they can be summarised very shortly. Was he a dreamer 
ora man of action? He was a dreamer, no doubt, when he 
wrote “Contarini Fleming”; but he was equally clearly a 
man of action in his very first novel, “ Vivian Grey.” Hence 
there is no doubt that Mr. Monypenny is right when he 
asserts that “it is the supreme interest of his character that 
he combined in such a high degree the qualities that make 
for greatness in either sphere—the brooding temperament 
and glowing imagination of the poet, with the practical 
energy, compelling will, and daring initiative of the man of 
action.” It is only another way of propounding the same 
question to ask what was the main interest of his nature? 
Was it literary or political? And, since it is quite clear that 
he eventually became a politician, it is an interesting ques- 
tion to ask how he was first induced to exchange the literary 
ambition for the political. Another interesting point is the 
first rise within the man of that distinct and ail-absorbing 
Orientalism, which, indeed, ig the chief cause why he is 
described as a Mystery Man. 


From the Morning Post, Oct. 27th. 

The long-awaited “ Life of Benjamin Disraeli” has at last 
made its appearance in the shape of a single volume out of 
& projected five. That world, and it is no inconsiderable 
one, which is interested in politics and in their history and 
biography has for some time been standing on tiptoe await- 
ing the literary progeny which the trustees of the Beacons- 
fiekl estate and Mr. Monypenny have been so long about to 
produce. The life and thoughts of Disracli still weave a 
potent spell round the minds of the Tory Party, at a time 
when the influence of his great rivai, who outlived him by 
over a decade, seems to have exhausted itself on the Liberal 
§lde, 


: From the Daily Chronicle, Oct. 27th. 

It is given to few men to translate into deeds what they 
wrote and felt in the glow of youth. That was Disraeli’s 
fortune. He was enabled as a statesman to translate into 
acts some of his dreams and aspirations as a young man. 
Cyprus, for instance, would never have been acquired by 
England if Disraeli had not visited it on his travels in 1830. 
His tour in South-Eastern Europe in 1830-1 had, as Mr. 





Monyp< mnuy truly says, “marked effects on his whole subse- 
quent career, both literary and political.” Impressions de- 
rived in this journey powerfully influenced the conduct of 
Disraeli at the Berlin Congress fifty years later. 


-——____ 
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DISRAELI 


Rr. Hon. G. W. E. Russgxit in the Daily News, Oct. 27th, 

Mr. Monypenny is to be congratulated. If the remainder 
of his book 1s as good 2s this instalment, it will rank among 
our great biographies. The task must have been in any case 
a difficult one, and it has been said that several writers, 
eminent in statesmanship or Ietters, booked at it, hesitated, 
and withdrew. ... As far as this one volume justifies a 
judgment, all these difficulties ssem to have been overcome; 
and the biographer’s principal aim—to make his hero stand 
out, vivid and conspicuous, from the canvas—has been 
triumphantly achieved. 

Mr. T. E. Keser in the Standard, Oct, 27th. 

The first volume of this long-expected biography is pub- 
lished to-day by Mr. Murray, and we venture to say that it 
will not disappoint the hopes which the promised picture of 
a life so romantic, so heroic, of a character so original and 
60 various, was calculated to excite. Mr. Monypenny has 
had access to documents which, if they do not bring to light 
many new facts relating to the early struggles of this illus- 
trious statesman, serve at least to confirm very strongly that 
estimate of his powers and his principles which rests on the 
evidence of his subsequent fortunes. 














From the Westminster Gazette, Oct. 27th. 

Many and richly varied as are the stories generally current 
about the youth of Disraeli, we feel, on laying down this 
volume, that the half had not been tokd. What Mr. Mony- 

anny gives us is a fascinating human document of profound 
interest to the student of character, and so fantastic in 
parts that we can scarcely grip it as reality. If we could 
imagine a romancer sitting down to write a political novel 
and inventing as his hero the figure here presented to us, 
he must have been convicted on the spot of the wildest 
extravaganza. For what more unlikely figure to play a com- 
manding part in the polities of the British nation than this 
extraordinary young man, half-Byron and half-Bunthorne, 
with his velvet coat, embroidered waistcoat, lace frills, and 
pomatumed hair, and his intellectual and rhetorical equip- 
ment so exactly to match? Who less likely to win the con- 
fidence of the solid British public than this Jewish lad, with 
his boundless self-confidence and craving for notoriety? 

Let us say in conclusion that the biegranher has done his 
work with rare skill and discretion. The theme was romantic 
enough to tempt an indiscreet writer to romance a littlo 
on his account. This temptation Mr. Monypenny has 
steadily resisted. So far as possible he suppresses himself 
and lets the young Disraeli tell his own story. But his own 
part is written with a quiet effectiveness which makes its own 
impression, and loses nothing of the picturesque by the 
avoidance of mere word-painting. 








From the Evening News, Oct. 27th. 

I find, as I say, a clear revelation of Disraeli’s character 
in Mr. Monypenny’s carefully composed pages. In the first 
place there was gigantic ambition; he told great people that 
he meant to be Prime Minister. 

Gigantic, too, was the young man’s conceit. He gees to 
hear a debate im the House of Commons, and writes: “ Be- 
tween ourselves I could floar them all.” 

And the svlendour and glow and glitter of his mind ex- 
pressed itself—amongst other ways—in the most outrageous 
set of costumes that have ever been worn by a human being. 


From the Pall Mall Gazette, Oct. 27th. 

This is but the first of the five volumes which are to set 
forth the whole career and achievement of Benjamin Dis- 
raeli. It covers, however, the most romantic and, perhaps, 
the most controversial period of his life, and puts the severest 
test upon the student’s powers of interpretation. ... It 
is in these early years (culminating in 1837) that Disracli’s 
genius and temperament show their most mercurial aspects. 
We have him as student, exquisite, wit, politician, and 
novelist in bewildering alternation—always challenging and 
self-assertive, always paradoxical and irregular, always im- 
palpable in his quality, and only half-satisfying in his per- 
formance. 

His biographer has enriched the story of his youth with 
many pictures, episodes, and touches of self-revelation that 
enlarge our conception of the man, heighten the dramatic 
quality of his struggle, deepen the conviction of his strength 
and idealism, and enlist a notable accession of sympathy to 
his fortunes. It is a glowing and a thrilling narrative, in 
which tensity of purpose is relieved by the recurring facets 
of feeling, humour, and pageantry—a work of which it can be 
said with every confidence that in the Book we have the Man. 
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At all Booksellers and Bookstalls 


x NELSON'S NEW NOVELS 2... 


LOST ENDEAVOUR By John Masefield 
PANTHER’S CUB A. and E. Castle 
LADY GOOD-FOR-NOTHING By “Q” 
PRESTER JOHN John Buchan 
SIR GEORGE’S OBJECTION Mrs. W.K. Clifford 
THE OTHER SIDE H. A. Vachelil 
DAISY’S AUNT E. F. Benson 
SECOND STRING Anthony Hope 
FORTUNE J. C. Snaith 
THE HISTORY OF MR. POLLY UH.G. Wells 


LATEST ISSUES OF NELSON'S POPULAR LIBRARIES 


“The Lady in the Case” By Jacques Futrelle Price 7d. net 
** Recollections” By Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon West Price 1s. net 
Price 6d. net 


“The Woman in White” By Wilkie Cottine 


THE THREE GREAT COCOA SPECIALITIES : 








Schweitzer’s 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


The Cocoa of perfect purity and com- 
plete digestibility. 
NON-CONSTIPATING, 
“This is genuine Cocoa.’’—Lancet, 
“Be sure and give your patients 
Schweitzer's Cocoatina.”’ 
—Sir Andrew Clark, 


The “Schweitzer” Cocoa prepara- 
tions represent the full scientific 
application of the nutritive principle 


of the cocoa bean to the require- STON COC A 
ments of the digestive functions PEPTON co Oo 
possesses powers of assimilation that 


under all conditions, and are specially 
recommended by the faculty. 


ALL GROCERS, STORES, HOME, INDIA, & COLONIES. 


render it of the greatest value as a 
general digestive. 
‘Such a perfectly digestible and 
nutritious beverage.’’—G uardian. 
In 1,6 Tins ouly. 





SCHWEITZER’S 


DIABETES CHOCOLATE 


The perfect food for all suffering from 
iabetes. In Cartons, 1/+ 


H. SCHWEITZER & C0., Ltd., 
_143 YORK ROAD, LONDON, N. 





MEDOC. 








Egypt set ie Fashion 


Per Dosen, thousands of years ago b 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Bots. ¢-Bots employing F tance for 
Pure BORDEAUYX, an excellent Writing purposes. The 
light Dinner Wine. The quality p . 
of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 development of Papyrus is 


wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


st estEPHE |MIERATICA 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in NOTE PAPER. 
bottle. On comparison it will be , . 

soend vary, ee’ to wine Its dominant note is its 
usually sold at higher prices, ; : 
The appreciation this wine meets perfection of P quality, 
with on the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 durability, and distinctive- 
ing number of customers it pro- mess; as such, it will 
cures us in London and the endure as long as the 


Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dozen Botiles or G6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Botties. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Lritain to equal them in value, 


SPHINX. Of all Stationers 
at 1/- a Box. Be sure you 
ask for HIERATICA, and 
do not be put off with any 
other. Write to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 
Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C., 





JAMES SMITH AND C9. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


STICK ‘1, “LADIES 


That broken carving, that damaged candlestick, 
that cracked plaque, with 


SECCOTINE 


The wonderful adhesive, which is sold everywhere 
in patent pin-stoppered tubes, 3d. and 6d. each, 
Swuaplo tube and Ladies’ booklet FREE from 
McCAW, Stevens, & ORR, Ltd., BELFAST, 
and 31 & 32 Shoe Lane, E.C 








for FREE Samples and Interesting Booklet. 
MOOT POINTS IN POLITICS. 
By HUGN CARLILE, M.Inst.C.&. 
Being OPINtons ExrrREesseD with 
CLEARNESS aad rorcr by a Looker- 
on at the present game of 
British Politics. 
Price Threeponce net. 


HEADLEY BRO6., 14 Bishoy pagate Stre 
L ondo my 


et Without, 





Applic utions for Copies of the . SP EC T. ATOR 
and Communic leas upon matters of business , 
should not be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the Pusuisuer, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 


re 


EASY 


PLAYS on DIALOGUES 


For Winter Evenings. 








A Fall List of Plays and Dialogues, giving 
the number of Performers for each Play, 
post-free on application. 





A NEW DEPARTURE. 


Easy Plays for Children (with 
music) which have already 
proved most popular. 


BROWNIKINS, 


Written by oe, ARKWRIGHT. Music by 
. W. WILSON. 


Profusely Bab ae partly in Colour, 
by CHARLES ROBINSON. Cloth, 6s, 

* An allogether delightful volume.” 
a 


THE NEW VOLUME 
By MARY DEBENHAM. 


MORE DIALOCUES, DUOLOCUES, 
AND MONOLOCUES. 


Cloth, 1s.6d. Eight Plays in the volume, 
Each Play can be had separately, 3d. 
each, 


PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS. 


By E. H. RIVETT-CARNAOC, 
cloth, 63. 


DIALOGUES, DUOLOGUES, AND 
MONOLOGUES. 


By MARY DEBENHAM. Cloth, 1s. 64. 
Containing 10 Plays. Any of thess 
Plays can be had at 3d, each, 


A PERFECT CURE, 


And other Plays. 
By M. COOPER, Author of “Onur 
Girls’ Book of Plays,” Cloth, 1s, 6d. 
Containing 7 Plays. Any of these 
Plays can be had at 3d. each. 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR GIRLS. 





4d. ; 


By CONSTANCE E, WAUGH, 44; 
cloth, 6d. 
OUR CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 
PLAYS. 
Part IT. 4d.; cloth, 6d. Including 
SCENES FROM ALICE IN 
WONDERLAND. 


ACTION SONCS FOR CHILDREN. 
By MARY FLETCHER. 34. each. 
SAD AND MERRY MaAIDS. 

For twenty-four (or sixteen) chil- 
dren. 
SANTA CLAUS. For twelve or 


more children. 


BUSY CHILDREN. For ten 
children, 
THE YOUNG STANDARD 
BEARER’S RECITER. 
Compiled by E, A. BULLEY. 4d.; 


cloth, 6d. 


OUR CIRLS’ BOOK OF PLAYS. 
By M. COOPER, (First Series.) 4d.; 
cloth, 6d. 


OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF PLAYS. 


3y M. COOPER. (Second Series.) 44.) 


cloth, 6d. 
GUR CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 
PLAYS. 

Fart I. 4d.; © cloth, 6d. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. Ltd. 





3 Paternoster Buildings, London, E.Cj 
And 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 
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CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge in 10 vols. 
Apply to ycur |Bookseller for Cash Prices. 


It is safe to assert that no set of books will prove more generally 
yseful in every household than the latest issue of this world- 
renowned work, which is a storehouse of information ou every 


conceivable subject. 
The Daily Chronicle says :—“‘ The best Encyclopmdia ever brought out. We 
bare exagalied & constantly, with increasing admiration for its uniform 


accuracy.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. 752 pages, cloth, 6s. net. 
Stokes’ Cyclopeedia or Music & Musicians 


The amount of information concerning recent and current events 
will delight all music-lovers. Every subject has been treated in 

the lig cht of the latest research ; though where authorities differ, 
both are quoted. 


Chambers’s 
Cyclopedia of English Literature 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, M.A., LL.D. 
8 vols., cloth, £1 11s. 6d. net; half-moro., £2 5s. net 
A History, Critical and Biographical, of Authors in the English 
Tongue from the Earliest Times till the Present Day, with Speci- 
mens of their Writing. sBestentes with with neasly 300 Portraits. 


CHAMBERS’S “3°F ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Edited by the Rev. T. DAVIDSON 
1264 pages, cloth, 12s, 6d.; half-moro., 18s. 
A Library Dictionary giving the Explanation, Pronunciation, 
and Etymology of Words; together with Compound Phrases, 
Technical Terms in use in the Arts and Sciences, &c, 


CHAMBERS’S 20th Century DICTIONARY 


Edited by the Rev. T. DAVIDSON 
Cloth, Ss. 6d. ; j-bound, 5s.; half-moro., 6s. 6d. net 
Pronouncing. Explanatory. Etymological. Ilustrated. 


“Supersedes all other cheap dictionarics.” 
—Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 


CHAMBERS’S Biographical DICTIONARY 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK and F. H. GROOME 
1006 pages, cloth, 10s. 6d.; half-moro., 15s. 


Dealing with many thousand Cele brities of all nations, from the 
Remotest Times to the Present Days; with copious Bibliographies 
aud Pronunciations of the more difficult names. 


Chambers’s Concise Gazetteer mu World 
Edited by DAVID PATRICK, M.A., LL.D. 


768 pages, cloth, 6s. net 
Topographical. Statistical, 


Stokes’ 
Cyclopedia of Familiar Quotations 


773 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; half-moro., 7s. 6d. net 


Will prove of immense value to Teachers, Public Speakers, 
land Literary Men, and Readers generally. 


Pronouncing. Historical. 


An ideal Gift-Book 21s, net 


BRITAIN’S BIRDS 
AND THEIR NESTS 


Described by A. LANDSBORCUGH THOMSON 
With Introduction by Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON 
Contains 132 Exquisite Nlustrations in Coiour 
by GEORGE RANKIN 
The most perfect and beautiful illustrations 
of our feathered friends ever produced. 


W. & R. CHAMBE RS issue a Catalogue which 
give s full particulars, also specimen pages of their Refer- 
ence Works, and it will be gladly sent on applicaiion to 


38 Soho Sq., London, W.; or Edinburgh. 


MOWBRAYS’ LIST. 


SPIRITUAL LETTERS OF 
EDWARD KING, D.D., 


Late Lord Bishop of Lincoln. With Gravure Portrait. Edited by 
the Rev. B. W. RANDOLPH, D.D., Canon of Ely and Principal of 
Ely Theological College. Cloth, 2s, net; lambskin, 3s, 6d. net; velvet 
leather, 4s. 6d. net, 


NEW VOLUME IN “THE ENGLISH CHURCHMAN’S LIBRARY.” 


Cloth, with gilt top and marker, Is. net; leather, 2s. net. 


THE NOTES OF THE CHURCH. 


By the Rev. DARWELL STONE, D.D., Principal of Pusey Louse. 


INSTRUCTIONS ON THE 
RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


A Series of Addresses given to the Sisters of S. Mary, Now 
York By the Rev. Dr. MORGAN DIX, First Chaplain to the Com- 
munity. With Introduction by the Right Rev. Dr, WA -POLE, Bishop of 
Edinburgh, Cloth, 5s, net, 


THE CLAIMS AND PROMISE 
OF THE CHURCH. 


A Seauence of Letters between GAGRIEL GILLETT and 
WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER. Cloth, Us. 6d. net, 


SUFFERING WITH HIM. 


Simpie Readin for the Unilearned in times of Sickness. 
Ry AMY DEBENHAM, With an Introduction by the Rev. Canon A. H. B, 
ERITTAIN, M.A, Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 


A HISTORY OF THE OXFORD 
MISSION TO CALCUTTA. 


By the Rev. GEORCE LONGRIDGE, B.A. With a Preface hy the 
LORD BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK. New Editi an, Revised by the Rev. 
W. H. HUTTON, B.D. With 32 Pull-page Diustrations, cloth, 8s. Ga. 1 


NOTES ON THE PAPAL CLAIMS 


By the Rev. ARTHUR BRINCKMAN. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Cortents :—Introductory Sections—The Witness of the New Testament 
aginst the Papal Claims Miscel! ncoUus Notes on the Pay al Claims—The 
Papacy—Unity and the Rule of F aith—The Papacy and the Cult of the Saints 
—The Papacy not Catholic—The Secular Aspect of the Papacy, 


REUNION AND ROME. 


By the Rev. PERCY DEARMER, M.A. With a Prefatory Letter by 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. ls. net; cloth, 
1s. Gd. net, 


MEDITATIONS ON THE LIFE & 
TEACHING OF JESUS CHRIST. 


By the Rev. G B. BUDIBENT, M.A. With a Preface by the Rev. 
P. N. WAGGETT, M.A., Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, 
Cloth, ls. 6d. net. 


A BOOK 78 KING’S WATCHMEN 


Boing Stray Thoughts for Invalids. With an Introduction by 
the Rev. B. W. RANDOLPH, D.D., Canon of Ely. Cloth, 2s, dd, net, 


THE DEATHLESS SOUL. 


Common-sense Reasons for Believing in Existence after 
Death. By CHILLINGHAM HUNT. With many Passices on 
Immortality from Sotenticte, Philosophers, and Poets. Parchment, ls, 
net; or with Large Margin, top edges gilt, 1s. 6d. net. 
“There must be many thousands who will draw strength and consolatios 
from its pages.”"—Guardian, 


FIFTH IMPRESSION. 


THE MEANINGOFTHE MONTHS 


y the Rev. E. E. HOLMES, Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
With 12 lllastratio ng in Col our from Water-Colour Drawings by Is ABEL 
BONUS. Parchment, ls. 6d. net; velvet leather, 3s. 6d. net, 


THE TWO OF THEM TOGETHER 


A Tale about Africa of To-day. By the Rev. th 
SHEARLY CRIPPS, M.A., Wreningham, Ma whonaland, With 6 Ic 
trations in Colour by J. R. SKELTON, Cloth, 28. 6d, net, 


A BROTHERHOOD OF HEROES 


Being Mcmoria!s of Charles, George, and William Napic 
Selectel and Arranged by STEPHEN GWYNN. With 4 lilustrations in 
Colour by H. M. PAGET. Cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 
* This is an excellent gift-book......English boys = enjoy these old 








narratives of the Pe minsular and Indian Wars. Mr. H. M. Paget's four draw- 
’ n ‘cok mur are among the best book illustrations ot t the imilit: ary rt we 
hat scei. They have action, truth of detail, and most delicate charm of 





colour,”’—Daily News, 


THE STORY OF SAINT 
CATHERINE OF SIENA. 


By NETTA SYRETT. With 12 Illustrations in Half-tone and a Frontis- 
piece in Gas me cloth, 2a. 6d, net. 








A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., Ltd., 28 Margaret Street, 
Oxford Circus, London, W.; ; & g High Street, Oxford. 





iitustrated Book Lists post-free on application. 
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DICKENS’S CHILDREN 


A beatiful Series of Pictures in Full Colours 
by Jessi: Willcox Smith, dealing with some of 


Dickens’s best beloved children. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 


The First Cargo. The Coming of the Saxons 
to Britain. The second episode in ** Through 


the M'sts” of the great historic past. 


Ernest Thompson Seton’s 


The Land of the Caribou—in the wild country 


of the Arctic Prairies. 


Jacques-Emile Blanche 


An article about the work of this noted Painter, 
Iifustrated with his Portraits of Thomas Hardy, 


Henry James, and others, 
Other Contributors to this Number are 
THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
JOHN FOX, Jr. 


KATHARINE HOLLAND BROWN 


General FREDERICK FUNSTON 
G. B. LANCASTER 


Also other Articles, Stories, and Poems in the 


CHRISTMAS SCRIBNER): 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 


OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 





LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 3th, 1909, thus referred 


o “A New Way of Life” :— 


“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spxcraror, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at Is. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
ts to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 





Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops, 


Price is. net 


MACMILLAN & CO, Ltd., London. 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 








From Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.'s List 
THE DOG LOVER’S BOOK, 


Pictured by EDWIN NOBLE, R.B.A. 
With Proface by Major RICHARDSON. Cloth, 156, net 


All about Dogs, by a well-known dog lover. The book és divided 
into four main parls, dealing with Watch Dogs and Guardians, 
Sporting Dogs, Lapdogs and Pets, Wild Dogs and their Kinsmen, with 
a section on training, ailments, Shows, and Dog law. The whole te 
beautifully illustrated in colours, with a diagram of the comparating 
sizes of Dogs and smaller illustrations in black-and-white in otaitien, 


JOHN MARTIN HYDE: 
; The Duke's Messenger, By JouN 
MASEFIELD. 


MASEFIELD. Illustrated 4 T.¢ 
DUGDALE. Cloth, 6s. 

A stirring tale of a boy’s adventures in the service of the 

Duke of Monmouth at the close of the seventeenth century, 


THE SLOWCOACH E. Vv. 


By E. V. LUCAS. Ilustratedin Colours 

















by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. Cloth, 6s. LUCAS. 
“A most delightful story this, and we recommend it with all cur heart,” 
—Srrctaron, 


‘A BOOK OF DISCOVERIES, 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 
illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. Cloth, 6s. 
“Tt contains a wealth of information on all sorts of subjects that the boy wants 
to know about. It is indeed a delightful volume.”—TrutTH 
Uniform with Darton’s Fine Art Series. 
A List of this Series post-free on application. 








An Original Book on a new pian. The Illustrations are all 
mounted on Art Brown. 


11 by 8%, fancy paper boards, cloth back, 5s. net. 


THE ANIMAL WHY BOOK. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.ZS., A.L.S. 
IMustrated in Colours by EDWIN NOBLE, R.B.A. 
A book of Natural History on novel and interesting lines, 
“We have seen nothing this year, or many years past, which in its own ling 
can surpass the exceller nt work in these illustrations.’ Boo 1K MAN, 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., ., Ltd., 
3&4 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. ; 1&6 44 } VECTORIA STREET, 8.W, 





A. NEW ; » FORCE 


NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 


Edited by Dr. OSCAR LEVY. In 18 volumes, crown 8y0, cloth. 
The only complete and authorised edition in English, 


READY: 

il. THOUGHTS OUT OF SEASON. Vol. I. With E:litor’s Prefuse 
and Introduction to the Series. 230 pp. 2/6 net, [Second Edition, 
il, THOUGHTS OUT OF SEASON. Vol. LI. arg by 

Apgian Conitins, M.A, 214 pp. 2/6 net. [Second Edition 

ill. THE BIRTH OF TRAGEDY. Translation by W. Havssmay, BA 
With Introduction by the Philosopher's Sister and Portrait. 2 0 pp. 
2/6 net. [Second Edit ne 
IV. THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA. Transl. by T. Common. With 
Introduction by Mrs. Fénsrer-Nrerzscur and Commentary. 490 pp 


G- net. 
Vv. BEYOND GOOD AND EVIL. Translated by HELEN — 
With Introduction by T. Common. 276 pp. 3/6 net. [Second Editwn. 


Vi. THE FUTURE OF OUR EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
Translated by J. M. Kennepy. 182 pp. 2/6 net. [Second Edition. 
Vil. HUMAN, ALL-TOO-HUMAN. Vol, I. Translated by Let 
ZimmeRN. 410 pp. 6/- net. [Second Editw 
xX. THE JOYFUL W!SDOM. Translated, with Introduction, uy 
Tuomas Common, 378 pp. 6&/- net. 


XML THE GENEALOGY OF MORALS, Translated by H. 3B 
Samvet, M.A, 250 pp. 3/6 net. 

XIV. THE WiLL TO POWER. Vol. I. Translated, with Int roduction, 
by A. M. Lupovict. 430 pp. 5/= net. vd Edition. 

XV. THE WILL TO POWER. Vol. II. Translated, wit th Introduction 
by A. M. Lupovicr. 452 pp. 5&/- net. 

THE CASE AGAINST WAGNER. Two Essays, “The Case of W: agnor” 
and ‘Nietzsche contra Wagner.” 98 pp. Wrapper, 1/- ne 

THE GOSPEL OF SUPERMAN. A Study of the Coimplete Philo eohy 
of Nietzsche by Prof. Hsnai Licutenpercer. 232 pp. ©*" 


crown 8yo, 5'= net. 


WHO IS TO BE MASTER OF THE WORLD? An Introduction ery 
Philosophy of Nietzsche by A.M. Lupovici. 200 pp. Cr. vo, 2,9 #° 


Complete List of Nietzsche Books post-free. 
T. N. FOULIS, 21 Paternoster ‘Sunes, E.C, 





/NIETZSCHE 
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Stanley Paul and Co. 
Publish To-day 


Messrs. 





By J. A. T. LLOYD, 


Two RUSSIAN REFORMERS 


A fascinating character study, 


full of human interest, of 
TOLSTOY 
the Man and the Artist, 


the Ascetic and the Reformer, 


and of TURGENEV 


who wrote the “Uncle Tom's Cabin” of Russia. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 








IRISH TIMES.— 


ROMANCE OF A MEDIC! WARRIOR 


By CHRISTOPHER HARE. Illustrated, 10s. Gd. net. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—*‘ This is much more than the romance of a 
or it extends over three generations, and offers, between the 
ndmother and the grave of her grandso m, the penoraina of a 
4f Florentine history in the sixteeuth century. A sound, well- 
of tiography Ny constructed and full of liter iy per 
. ws MU ch t t 5 ekill in selection as it does toa naturally picture sque 
and vivacious sty!e. The scholar will approve it, while the ge neral reader finds 
: fu I f entertainment. We c« sugratula ate the author upon a task of great 
ficulty, facrly met and fairly mastered,’ 


“Vivid and intcresting.” 






, carefu 








THE BEAUX ‘AND THE DANDIES 


By CLARE JERROLD. Illustrated, 16s. net. 
A lively story of Nash, Brummell, and D'Orsay, and their Courts 


A CHATEAU IN “BRITTANY 


By M. J. ATKINSON. 10s. Gad. net. 


A chatty volume of travels through the highways and byways of 
picturesque Brittany. 








THE SCOTSMAN.— 


THE 


AMGURS OF HENRI DE NAVARRE 


and of Marguerite de Valois 


By Lieut.-Col. ANDREW C. P. HAGGARD, 
DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ Vividiy told.” 


THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


By A. STUART PENNINGTON. 1090s. 6d. 
EVENING STANDARD,—“ Packed with information.” 


“Admirably written.” 


16s. net. 


net, 


NOVELS TO READ AND ENJOY. 6s. each 
THE WEREWOLF W. B. Beattie 


A brilliant historical novel of French life. The famous beauty, 
n de L’Enclos, and Cardinal de Retz figure prominently in this 
moving drama. 


THE AMAZING MUTES Ward Muir 
AN EMPRESS IN LOVE Fred Whishaw 
BUNGALOW UNDER THELAKE Chas. E. Pearce 
ACROSS THE GULF Newton V. Stewart 
MULBERRIES OF DAPHNE Kate Horn 
LOVE AT CROSS PURPOSES Alex Otis 
LOVE AND BISSAKER Wilfrid L. Randell 


(Ready To-day) 








The Great Book of the Year 





CHATHAM 


His Early Life and Connections 


BY 


LORD ROSEBERY 


EXTRACTS FROM THE FIRST REVIEWS. 


“Full of original research, of 
brilliant eloquence and wit.” 
—Freperic Harrison, in the Datly Chronicle. 


of historical judgments, 


“Admirably written, admirably planned, admirably put 
It abounds in luminous insight ir 


—W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph. 


together, ito character.” 


Twelve Shillings net. 


ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS, 187 Piccadilly, London, W. 


And all Libkrarics and Booksellers. 


The LARGEST BOOKSHOP in the WORLD 


offers you opportunities you can get nowhere 
else. Thousands of Booklovers in every part 
of the world realise this, and at their request 
copies of our Catalogues are mailed to them 
regularly. 


We will send you any of the following Catalogues 
you may care to have, gratis and post-free:— 


Annotated Catalogue of Newly-! Christmas Catalogue. 

published Books—a guide to | Catalogue of Books tn Beautiful 

current literature. (Appears Bin tings, suitable for presenta- 

every other month.) tion 

Annotated Catalogue of Second- Catalogue of the Best Books for 

hand and New Books at greatly Boys and Girls. 

red: sced prices, (Appears every | List of Recent Popular Novels 

other month.) | at greatiy reduced prices. 

Classified Catalogue of over 5,000 | (Monthly. 

Books, chosen as being the | List of Books on Canada. 

best in the English Language | Catalogue of Siationery 

in their several subjects. | Library Requisites. 

Catalogue cf English Standard | Catalogue of Calendars and Diaries 
Works and Editions. for 1911. 

Catalogue of 10,000 Works in Catalogue of Globe - Wernicke 

several Foreign Lenguages. } Expanding Bookcases. 


The Times Book Club, 
376-384 Oxford Street, London, 


and 


W. 


Telephone: Grrrarp 5300 (5 lines), Telegrams: “ Unizwe, Loxpox.” 
CATALOGUE No. ® OF FOREIGN AND ENGLISU 
sew AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS: 
Fine Art B ‘er Are itecture, Bibliograp hy and Pri Book Plates, 
Costume iforms, Decorative Art, French, and 


" En 
rite watere, thn “raphy and Ant ~ toed ry, ‘ake. Music, 
l Ix 


t-free on application, 
H. GREVEL & CO., 


33 _ King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
a, B ARG AINE. Dawe’s Life of Morland, illus., 
a. 64., : ! ; Lady St. Helies's Me mor Betas Years, 
ss. net), 6s. 6d er atethe eigen Finches, Col, Pi 5s. t is. 6d. ; 
ok. Letters, 4 vo ls., l2s. €d., cost 21s. ‘Catalo ues yA Bocks bought.—~ 





STANLEY PAUL & CO., Clifford's inn, Londen 





HOLLAND BROS., Book Morchants, 21 Joun Brieur Sraexr, bh IkMINGMAM, 
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WHAT ana WHY 


BEING 


The Philosophy of 
Things as They Are 


BY 


SHAW MACLAREN 


A 
Synoptic, Inclusive, 
Adequate Philosophy 


Clear, Sharp, and Vivid 
Outline 


The Death-Knell of Dogma 
and “Metaphysics” 


Decisive, Absolute, 
Incontrovertible 


FCAP. 8vo, LEATHER LIMP, 2s. NET. 





Literary World.—“ It is a fascinating hand- 
ling of things as they are—Mr. 
Shaw Maclaren has a surprise in 
store for his readers as happy as it 
is pleasantly reached.” 


Standard.—“ A scholarly philosophic essay.” 





London: 
CEORCE ALLEN & SONS, 44-45 Rathbone Place 











DAVID NUTT, 57-59 Long Acre, W.¢, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
CELTIC LITERATURE, By Marrnew Anyorp, 


Edited, with Preface and copious Notes, by the late Mr, ALFRED NUTT 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
POPULAR STUDIES. No. 3. OSSIAN 


AND THE OSSIANIC LITERATURE. By ALFR — 
New Edition, 6d. net. y ED NUT?, 


THE SOURCES OF THE DECAMER 
By A. C. LEE. Demy 8vo, upwards of 400 pp., 12s. 6d. net. ON. 
“If this account be not complete, we cannot imagine a completer. Eye 
story is traced to its source or sources, and, moreover, later exploitations of ie 
plots are noted, and the sundry varieties of each, if any. Altogether, this isa 
volume no student of the ‘ Decameron’ can be without,"’"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


PRIMITIVE PATERNITY. By E. 8. Harrnayo, 
2 vols., 650 PP., 18s. net. 

“Whatever criticisms may be levelled against Mr. Hartland’s theory, his 
book will be held a standard work of reference on certain aspects of the relation 
of the sexes among primitive peoples, and a model of scholarly research.” 

—Manchester Guardian, 
THE MERRY TALES. _ From Hays Sacns, 
Translated in Verse by WILLIAM LEIGHTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. net 

“The translations are admirable; they exhale their very spirit, and have 
robbed the originals of none of their brilliance, grace, and wit.” 

—Western Morning News, 


THE CRISIS AMONG THE FRENCH 
CLERGY. By L’Abbé HOUTIN. Translated by F, THOROLD 
DICKSON, Crown 8vo, 144 pp., bound cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

**The value and significance of the work are great.’’—Nation, 


THREE PLAYS. By Tuomas Love Pracocr. 
Now published for the first time. Collected by A. B. YOUNG. lémo, 


cloth, pp. xii.-157, 2s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COUNTESS GOLO- 
VINE, née Princess Galitzine (1766-1821), A lady at the Court 
of Catherine IJ. With a Preface and Notes by K. WALISZEWSKIL 
Translated from the French by Miss FOX-DAVIES, With Portrait, demy 
8vo, cloth, 10s. €d. net. 


THE TURNING POINT OF THE 
INDIAN MUTINY. 


By I. GIBERNE SIEVEKING. 


Containing New Letters and Documents. 8 Portraits, demy 8vo, 
» > 
7s. 6d. nett. 

“The MS. of this book was read by one who belonged to the besieged party 
in Arrah, and he has stated that what is written therein is correct. The book 
is enriched by beautiful photographs of Herewald Wake, J. C. Colvin, Sir 
Vincent. Eyre, and of the two V.C. members of the Indian Civil Service 
(Ross-Mang!es and McDonell).’’— Literary World. 

“ Without the defence of Arrah the road to Laknao and Lucknow would have 
been blocked, aud the whole of Bengal would have joined the rebellion.’ 

—Westminster Gazette. 


“CORNHILL? 


For DECEMBER. Price One Shiiling. 


CONTENTS. 
The Major’s Niece. Chaps. 19-21. (Conclusion.) By Grorce A 
BinMINGHAM, 
Pastels under the Southern Cross.—VIIL. 
oops. 


The Express Letter 


J. Hennixer Heaton, 








By Marcacet L. 
and the Express Messenger. By 


Some Recollections. By Mrs. W. Y. SeELuar, 

“College” at Eton. By Eric Parker. 

Personally Conducted. By 8. G. TALLENTYRE. 

A Lion on the Little Tati. By Colonel T. A. St. QurntIN. 
The Leaves of the Tree.—III. Henry Sidgwick. By Artuur©. 


Benson. 


Charlie Over the Water.—Part II. (Conclusion.) By Jane H. 


FINDLATER, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 








W. 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 





] OOKS WANTED.—Browning, 17 vols., L.P., 1888; R. lL. 

Stevenson’s Works, 28 vols., Edinburgh Edit., 1894-98; Pickering’s A! dine 
Poets, 53 vols. ; Barratt’s Battle of Marathon, 1820; Pauline, 18%3 ; FitzGerald 4 
Omar Khayyam, 1859; Vicar of Wakefield, Salisbury, 2 vols., 1766 ; Geo. Mere- 
dith’s Poems, 1851; Scott's Waverley, lst edit., 3 vols., boards, 1814; Shelley 4 
Queen Mab, boards, 1313; Sporting Kepository, 1822 ; Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 
in 20 Nos., 1847-48. SPECIALLY WANTED: A good price will be given for 
any presentation or interesting copies or MSS. by Dickens, Thackeray, Rt. 1» 
Stevenson, George Meredith, Robert Browning, R. Kipling, C. Lamb, William 
Morris, Wordsworth, Swinburne, Shelley, Sir W. Scott.— BAKER'S GREAT 


BOOKSHOP, JOUN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
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————— 


“ There is a loud cry in these days for clues that 
shall guide the plain man through the bewildering 
labyrinth of printed volumes.”—-LORD MORLEY. 


MESSRS. THOMAS NELSON & SONS beg to announce the 


publication of a new bibliographical work : 


“STANDARD BOOKS.” 


An Annotated and Classified Guide to the Best Books in all Departments of Literature. 


“STANDARD BOOKS” is a bibliographical work prepared 


upon an entirely new principle. 


knowledge have prepared lists of the chief books in their subjects. 


Experts in every department of human 


On 


these, descriptive notes have been written, chiefly by eminent librarians, 
giving briefly the scope and contents of each volume, and particulars as to 


the date, price, publisher, and different editions. 


number well over 10,000. 


eneval Works, including Bibliography ; 
History; Biography; Geography and 
Travel; Sociology ; Law and Adminisiration ; 
Education ; Philosophy ; Religion ; Science ; 
Useful Arts; Fine and Recreative Arts; 
Philology ; Literature; Children’s Books. 

The work is provided with a complete General 
Index (Vol. IV.) containing over 50,000 references. 
The index enables the reader to find his way to 
information upon a subject which is not necessarily 
indicated by the titles of the books. Matters, for 
example, dealt with in collections of essays and 
papers are all represented in the index, which is a 
guide, not only to the world’s books, but to the 
world's knowledge, 


“STANDARD BOOKS” is the most useful 
and accessible of bibliographical works, because it 
is at once comprehensive, selective, sctenttfically 
classified, and easy to consult, 

The practical value is greatly enhanced by 
the adoption of Nelson’s new LOOSE-LEAF 
BINDING, which has never before been applied 
to a book published in this country. Each volume, 
while light and easy to handle, is bound on a 
principle which allows the binding to be unlocked 
and new leaves entered from time to time. The 
publishers undertake for two years from the date of 
publication to issue to subscribers supplementary 
leaves, giving notes on new books, to slip into the 

| and cancel leaves giving particulars 


volumes : 








The books selected 


being intended to replace corresponding leaves in 
the original book. “STANDARD BOOKS” 


can, therefore, never grow old or out cf date. 


“STANDARD BOOKS” appeals equally 
to the librarian, the student, the private reader, 
the clergyman, the doctor, the lawyer, the merchant 
and manufacturer, and, not least, to the bookseller 
—to every one, in short, who has a profession 
or a hobby which makes the consultation of books 
a necessity. The work has been already ordered 
by the chief libraries of Britain, including the 
libraries of the House of Lords, the House of 
Commons, the War Office, the Home Office, the 
Patent Office, the South Kensington Museum, 
the Royal Geographical Society; the library of 
the Atheneum Club; the libraries of the chief 
Universities; and the great public libraries of 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Bristol, &c. 

“STANDARD BOOKS” will be sold only 
by subscription. The price of the four volumes, 
bound in _half-leather ‘* Loose-leaf,” is £4 4s. 
This sum includes the right to supplementary and 
revision leaves for two years. On the instalment 
plan the price is £4 10s. 


Up to the 31st December of this year, 
however, it is offered to the public at a 
substantial reduction, the price to sub- 
scribers before that date being £3 3s. if 
purchased outright, and £3 10s. if pur- 


ri = ; ° 
ot new editions and important changes, these leaves | chased by instalments. 


Full information and, on application, free specimen 
copies may be had from the Publishers - ~- 


THOMAS 





NELSON and SONS, Parkside Works, 


Edinburgh. 
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From CONSTABLE'S List 


By AYLMER MAUDE 
THE LIFE OF First Fifty Years 


[3rd Impression. 


TO LSTOY LATER YEARS 


[Just Published. 





10s. 6d. net per volume 


EVENING STANDARD.—“An admirable biography. We do 
mot think a better is to be found in modern tlterature.” 





FRANKFORT MOORE'S GREAT BIOGRAPHY 


GOLDSMITH 


With Illustrations, medium 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE WINTER QUEEN 
The sad story of Elizabeth of Bohemia, daughter of James I. 
and VI. By MARIE HAY. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.— The tale is admirably told. This book is equipped 
like a scholarly monograph, well founded upon careful research,”’ 














By JOHN FYVIE. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 
Studies of six celebrities of the Georgian cra, 
DAILY MIRROR.—“ An amusing book which throws instructive sidelights on 
the manners and customs of the Georgian days.”’ 


THE CALL OF THE SNOWY HISPAR 
A Narrative of Exploration and Mountaineering on the 
Northern Frontier of India. By WILLIAM HUNTER 
WORKMAN and FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN. With 
84 Full-page Collotype Plates, 2 Maps, 6 Panoramic Views, 
and 20 Illustrations in the Text, Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


PAGES FROM THE BOOK OF PARIS 
By CLAUDE C. WASHBURN and LESTER G. HORNBY. 
With 40 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This book narrates in word and drawing the impressions and adventures of two 
young men in Puris—one a writer, the other an artist. 


GLASGOW HERALD.—“ A style of exceptional polish and literary excellence 
combine to make this book really delightful reading,”’ 


THREE BOOKS BY CHARLES WHIBLEY 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. net per volume, 


The Pageantry of Life (New Buition. 

















A Book of Scoundrels Studies in Frankness 


Mr. W. L. Courrney, in the Daily Telegraph.—“ Mr. Whibley is a scholar, and a 
thinker, and a literary man, and when he writes on literature we feel ourselves in 
saye hands,’" 


IN PRAISE OF OXFORD 
An Anthology in Proseand Verse. By THOMAS SECCOMBE 
and H. SPENCER SCOTT. Medium 8vo, 6s. net. 
EVENING STANDARD, —“ There can be nothing but praise for the book, which 
ts full of solid entertainment,” 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


The latest novel by the Author of “The House of a 
Thousand Candies.” 


Meredith Nicholson 
THE SIEGE OF THE SEVEN SUITORS 


Another volume of delicate Storics by the Author of 
“Sunningwell.” 


F. Warre Cornish DARWELL STORIES 


The Author of “The Grain Carricrs’” new story. 
Edward Noblo CHAINS 
A Charming New Story by ALICE BROWN. 


JOHN WINTERBOURNE’S FAMILY 


MORNING POST.—* Tiris excellent story .... full of quaint humour. The inter- 
play of character upon character makes the whole charm for the reader, and we could 
not dispense with one of them without a flaw, they form such a connected whole,” 


Ciara Louise Eurnham CLEVER BETSY 
SCOTSMAN.—* Whether at home or abroad, the author is @ perpetual delight, 
and she establishes her claim to cleverness,” IRISH TIMES,—*‘ An exceedingly 


well written and very delightful story.’ 


Oorothy Margaret Stuart 
MARTIN THE MUMMER 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Written with an imaginative vigour and 
@ power over words that ave rare in books of this style. The tale contains, of 
course, a stupendously heroic Englishman, warm fighting, slapdash lovemaking, 
incredible viliainy, and some pretty tortures.” 


James Prior FORTUNA CHANCE 


TIMES.—“ A good tale of the adventures of a Jacobite fugitive in the middle of the 
eighteenth century given with great fulness and fertilily of interest.” 


London : 10 Orange Street, W.C. 








NEW BOOKS 


FROM 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 


LTD, 








Every Public Speaker should Read 


FAMOUS SPEECHES 


Selected and Edited, with Introductory Notes, 


By HERBERT PAUL 
Author of “THE LIFE OF FROUDE,” &, 


In demy S8vo, cloth gilt, 470 pp., 7s. 6d. net. 


From the rude eloquence cf Oliver Cromwell to the polished 
periods of Mr. Gladstone, the selection of the speeches in this 
volume extends through the great eighteenth-century orators— 
Burke, Fox, Chatham, Pitt, Sheridan—and includes such ater 
masters as O’Connell, Grattan, Cobden, Beaconsfield, and Bright, 
Mr. Paul supplies a sketch of each orator, giving all informatio 
necessary for the appreciation of the several utterances. 








PITMAN’S LATEST NOVEL 
WILL PROVE AS BIG A SUCCESS AS “ANNE OF GREEN GABLES.” 


THE LEAD OF HONOUR 


By NORVAL RICHARDSON 
Coloured Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


The time of the story is about 1830, and the central character 
is Sargent Everett, a young lawyer. Young Everett’s strugzle 
for recognition, his final success, and his brilliant progress in his 
profession, are matters of absorbing interest. His love, his hop», 
his struggle with self, his temptation and his renunciation, and 
his steadfast following of Tus Leap or Honour form the thems 
of this remarkable novel. 








ANNE OF GREEN GABLES), y, yox3coutny 
ANNE OF AVONLEA® Oe ie enol 
KILMENY of the ORCHARD? #3233 ote" 


COLOUR PRINTING 4,24, 


AND .. 


COLOUR PRINTERS ®¥8‘ 


With a Chapter on Modern Processes by W. GAMBLE. 
With 23 Colour Prints and 8 Half-tone Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


“An important contribution to the history of colour printing, and should 
take its place as the best and most authoritative work on the interosting 
subject.””—British and Colonial Printer, 





HAUNTS, HOMES, 


MRS. GASKELL anp srtorits 
By Mrs. ELLIS H. CHADWICK 


Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, with 38 Illustrations and Photogravure Plate, 
16s. net. 


“This volume is certain of an enduring place among those which deal with 
the literary history of this country, and it is certainly indispensable to auy who 
wish to understand the woman of whose life it tells, or the value of her work 
and influence indeed, a sympathetic and faithful picture not only of Mrs. 
Gaskell, but also of the days in which she lived,” —Manchester Daily Dispatch. 




















Just Pubiished 


NONCONFORMITY AND POLITICS 


By a Nonconformist Minister. Cheap Edition, 1s. net. 





FREE TRADE OR TARIFF REFORM? 
By J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P. 64. net. 


TARIFF REFORM OR FREE TRADE? 
By L. M. 8. AMERY. 64. net. 


PITMAN’S XMAS LIST: 


. im P ati pout 

A daintily produced Rooklet with Illustrations containing information wage 

suitable Christmas Gift-Books will be sent GRATIS AND POST-F BEE to a4 
readers of this journal on application to the Publishers at 


1 AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E-. 
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‘* The present venture was made under the supervision of two historical scholars 
of profound learning and great experience, and both Dr. Hunt and Dr. Poole 
have good reason to be gratified by the very favourable reception of this 
valuable series by historical scholars at home and abroad.”—ATHENAZUM. 


THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


EDITED BY 
The Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., and REGINALD LANE POOLE, M.A., LL.D. 


In Twelve Volumes 8vo, price 7s. 6d. net each volume. 


Orders will be taken for complete sets at the price of £4 net up to 31st December, 1910, after which 
date the price for sets will be £4 10s. net. 





FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
By THOMAS HODGKIN, 
With 2 Maps. 
7a, 6d, net. 

“ Dr, Hodgkin has produced a work distinguished by breadth of outlook and 
by a keen appreciation of all matters of human interest lurking in the most 
unpromising of historical documents..,...The general reader will find exactly 
what he wants.” —Scoltish Historical Review, 


Vor. I. FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO THE 
DEATH OF JOHN (1065-1216). By GEORGE BURTON 
ADAMS, Professor of ilistory in Yale University. With 
2 Maps. 7s. 6d, net. 

“That the volume before us should Lave been entrusted to an American 
professor is a fitting c ympliment to the remarkable and somewhat unexpected 
development of the study of mediaeval history among younger American 
scholars,”—Athenzum, 


Vor. IT. FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY III. 
TO THE DEATH OF EDWARD III. (1216-1377). By T. F. 
TOUT, M.A., Professor of Mediwval and Modern History in 
the University of Manchester, formerly Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, With 3 Maps. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Tt would be difficult to speak too highly of the learning and sound judgment 
to which every page bears witness. Professor Tout has thrown a wide net, and 
is equally at home whether it is with records and chronicles or with their 


Vor. I. 
NORMAN CONQUEST (To 1036). 
D.C.L, Litt.D., Fellow of the British Academy. 


moJern critics that he has to deal.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


Vor. IV. FROM THE ACCESSION OF RICHARD II. 
TO THE DEATH OF RICHARD III. (1377-1485), By C. 
OMAN, M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. With 3 Maps. 73. 6d. net. 

“Professor Oman has written a work which is not only accurate in details 
an trustworthy on disputed points, but also shows great breadth of view, and 
at times an agreeably ‘unscientific’ humanity in its jadgments......It is this 
quality of sincerity that makes this volume an important addition to our 
historical literature, It cannot fail to become the standard work on the period 
with which it deals.”—Morning Post. 


Vor. V. FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY VII. 
TO THE DEATH OF HENRY VIII. (1485-1547). by 
H, A. L. FISHER, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, 
Oxford ; Fellow of the British Academy. With 2 Maps, 
7s. 6d, net. 
“A period of vast political changes in Church and State. Indeed, it may be 
siid that no other volume of this history treats of matters more fruitful and 
events more dramatic than this one for which Mr. Fisher is responsible. It 
forms a history complete in itself—as accords with the general scheme of the 
elitors—with appendices, index, and maps." —Westminster Gazette. 


Vou. VI. FROM THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD VI. 
TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH (1547-1603). By A. F. 
POLLARD, M.A., Professor of English History in the Univer- 
sity of London. With 2 Maps. 73. 6d. net. 

“Professor Pollard is to be congratulated on a very able performance. Ina 
volume of less than five hundred pages he has succeeded in telling the History 
of England from the death of Henry VIII, to the death of Elizabeth not only 
with that abundance of detailed and critical knowledze which was only to be 
expected from a scholar of his reputation, but also with great breadth of view 
and firmness of outline,”"—Morning Post, 











From THE 

“*As its title imports, this History will deal primarily with 

oc 8 . o P ra 
politics’: with England first, and then with Great Britain ‘as a 
State or body politic’; but as the life of a nation is complex, 
notices of religious matters and of intellectual, social, and 
economic progress will also find place in these volumes.’ ‘ Each 
velum +, While forming part of a complete History, will also in 
itself be a separate and complete book, will be sold separately, 
and will have its own ind x, and two or more maps.’ Such, then, 
has been the design of this onerous and costly undertaking, and 
i 1s a public duty to say, without any reservation, that it has been 
ably a d faithfully achieved...... It is impossible within any 





reasonable space to give an adequate notion of all the volumes in 
this great history, or of the innumerable matters with which they 








Vou. VII. FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES I. 
TO THE RESTORATION (1603-1650), By F. C. MONTAGUE, 
M.A., Astor Professor of History in University College, 
London, With 3 Maps. 7s. 61, net, 


“As a summary of sixty years of intricate political history, scientifically 
constructed, and based upon an accurate knowledge of the sources, this bouk 
will be hard to rival and impossible to surpass,”—The Times, 


Vou. VIII. FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE 
DEATH OF WILLIAM III. (1690-1702). By RICHARD 
LODGE, M.A., LL.D., Professor of History in the University 
of Edinburgh, With 2 Maps. 7s. Gd. net. 

* Professor Lodge merits the highest possible credit for the vigour of his 
ordonnance and for the independent method of his summaries.’’— Bookman, 

“Professor Lodge has written a book worthy of his reputation and likely 
long to remain a standard authority,”—Glasgow Herald, 


Vou. IX. FROM THE ACCESSION OF ANNE TO THE 
DEATH OF GEORGE II. (1702-1760). By I. 8. LEADAM, 
M.A., formerly Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. With 
8 Maps. 7s. Gd. net. 

* Apart from the manuscript sources, Mr. Leadam has consulted almost all 
the tel authorities dealing with his period, to judge from the exhaustive 
bibli sphy which to scholars will be not the least useful part of the volume, 
For this bibliography, and for the careful judgment on facts displayed, hia 
history will be indispensable for students of the period, especially as in many 
respects new light is thrown on points which were formerly obscure or matter 
for controversy.”’—The Times, 


Vou. X. FROM THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE III. 
TO THE CLOSE OF PITT’S FIRST ADMINISTRATION 
(1769-1801). By the Rev. WiLLIAM ILUNT, M.A,, D.Litt, 
Trinity College, Oxford. With 3 Maps. 7a. 6d. net. 

“The history is so delightfully written that it will appeal to a far larger circle 
than that of historical students only. The general reader will thoroughly enjoy 


, 








refreshing his recollections of the great events of those stirring times.’ 
—Academy. 


Vor. XI. FROM ADDINGTON’S ADMINISTRATION 

TO THE CLOSE OF WILLIAM IV.’S REIGN (1801-1837). 

By the Hon. GEORGE C. BRODRICK, D.C.L., late Warden of 

Merton College, Oxford ; and J. K. FOTHERINGHAM, M.A, 

D.Litt., Lecturer in Ancient History at King’s College, London, 
Wi.h 3 Maps, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Tt is perhaps the first time that the history of the United Kingdom during 

the years 1301-37 has been thoroughly well told in a single volume ; and the help 

afforded by footnotes, bibliographical appendix, and an adequate index will 

ensure the work a hearty welcome from every student of the period.” 

—Athenzgum, 


Vor. XII. THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA 
(1837-1901). By SIDNEY LOW, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, 
formerly Lecturer on History at King’s College, London; and 
LLOYD C. SANDERS, B.A. With 3 Maps. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Low has, we say without hesitation, produced a history of the Victorian 
reign which is indispensable to every public or private library, and which is not 
likely to be superseled except by a revised and extended edition of itself,” 

—Siandard, 





SPECTATOR. 


deal so ably and fully. We must be content with having drawn 
attention to the period in which our modern development began, 
and to the personages to whom we owe its inspiration, direction, 
and opportunity...... A very large measure of thanks is due to the 
publishers of this truly national and patriotic work, and to all who 
have been concerned with its production. The twelve volumes 
amount to over six thousand pages. They cover two thousand 
years of history. The type is admirably clear. The paper is 
mellow in tone and soft in texture, pleasing to handle, and kindly 
to the eyes. The whole arrangement is practical and simple. The 
notes are to the point, and are not overdone. Similar praise may 
be given to the bibliographical matter, which is judicious and select. 
The genealogical tables are serviceable; but the culmination of all 
these excellences is in the maps, which are of unusual merit,” 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 





39 Paternoster Row, London. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


COMPULSORY 
SERVICE. 


A Study of the Question in the Light of 
Experience. 


By General Sir IAN HAMILTON. 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 








UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL 
LIFE. 


Three Addresses to Students. By the Right Hon. BR. B. 
HALDANE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE KING’S CUSTOMS. 


An Account of Maritime Revenue and Contraband Traffic in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. Vol. I1—From 1800 to 
1855. By HENRY ATTON and HENRY HURST HOLLAND. 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH WEIGHTS & MEASURES 


As Described in the Laws of England from Anglo-Saxon 
Times. By Colonel Sir C. M. WATSON, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.A., 
late Royal Engineers. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE GROWTH OF NAPOLEON. 
A Study in Environment. By NORWOOD YOUNG. With 
Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


Though Napoleonic literature has reached vast dimensions, this is the first 
serious attempt to connect the character of Napoleon with the environment of 
his growing years. The quality of his genius is examined, and the influence of 
good fortune in creating it, and then giving the opportunity for its exhibition 
on a grand scale. If the author's main conclusions are ultimately adopted 
changes will result in current opinion with regard to the character of 
Napoleon. 


ESSAYS IN IMITATION. 


By ALGERNON CECIL, Author of “Six Oxford Thinkers.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


These are imitations of those English classical authors—Carlyle, Swift, and 
Lamb. “A Chapter in the English Revolution” is an account of the Adminis- 
tration of Mr. Asquith in the Carlylese style. ‘‘ Gulliver Redivivus’”’ is a satire 
on some modern manners and methods. The four remaining essays—‘' In 
Memory of the Rev. William Collins,” ‘‘ Mrs. Buttle’s Opinions on Bridge,” 
** Recollections of an Old Society Hack,’’ and “‘An Essay in Apology "’—speak 
for themselves. 


THROUGH THE CHRYSALIS. 


By Miss MONTRESOR, Author of “The Burning Torch.” 6s. 


This is the story of the struggle made by 2 natural and charming girl against 
her innate love of luxury and ease. Her earlier days had been full of hardship 
and poverty, and it was when fortune changed that the battle began, 




















JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
Now Ready, price 2s. 6d. net; or cloth, gilt edges, 5s. net. 
HE ART ANNUAL, 
Being the Christmas Number of Tur Art Journal, consists of THE ART OF 
Sir Lawrence 


ALMA-TADE MA, 


O.M., R.A., R.W.S. 
By RUDOLF DIRCKS. 
4 Full-page Plates in Colour, over 50 Illustrations, anda Hand-printed Etching. 
An authenticated List of the Painter's Works, from OPUS I (1851) to 
OPUS C D (1910), is given. 
Sir L. Alma-Tadema writes :—‘‘A handsome and first-class number.” 
The Outlook.‘ Exquisitely illustrated.” 
The Field.—“ Pictures are reproluced exceedingly well.’’ 
At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
VIRTUE & CO., 7 City Garden Row, City Road, London. 








CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE. 


25% Discount for Cash. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 








having. removed from No. 37 to No. 43 Piccadilly, 
will sénd the three parts of the above on application. 








$$$ 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


The authorised biography of Edison written by 
his intimate associates in collaboration 
with himself. 


EDISON: fixie 
¢ Inventions, 
By FRANK L. DYER, General Counsel for the Edison 
Laboratory and Allied Interest, and THOMAS ¢ 
MARTIN, ex-President of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, Secretary of the National Electric Light 
Association. In Collaboration with THOMAS A. EDISON. 
With many Portraits and Illustrations. Two Vols. demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt tops, full gilt back, 16s. net. 
Please write for Descriptive Circular. 








No romance can be more unexpected and absorbing than the 
life-story of the greatest inventor and discoverer that the age of 
electricity has produced. Yet the full and authoritative story 
of Edison’s own life has never been written until now. The fui] 
story could only be given by Edison himself and his closest 
associates. One of the authors is his counsel, and practically 
shares Edison’s daily life. ‘The other, who has been in the 
confidence of the great inventor for a long time, is a leading 
electrical expert. The entire manuscript has been read and 
revised by Edison himself. 





My Mark Twain 


Mustrated, 6s. net. W. D. Howells, 


Horace Walpole: a Memoir. 
New Edn. 13 Illustrations, 5s. net. Austin Dobson, 


Mme. de Montespan and Louis XIV. 


Photogravure Portrait, 7s. 6d. H. Noel Williams, 
imaginary Interviews. 
Illustrated, 73. 6d. net. W. D. Howells. 


The author's genial philosophy on a wide range of subjects. 


Through Five Administrations. 
With Portraits, 7s. 6d. net. Col. W. H. Crook 
(Lincoln's Bodyguard). 


The Brain & the Voice in Speech & Song. 


Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Prof. F. W. Mott, F.R.s. 
(Harper's Library of Living Thought.) 


Round the Year with the Stars. 


Illustrated, 5a. net. Garrett P. Serviss. 


FUN FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Walter Crane’s New Colour Book. 


Rumbo Rhymes: a Satire for readers of all ages. 
Verses by A.C.Catmour. 36 Drawings by W.Crang. 5s, net. 


The Slant Book. 


Whimsical Verses and Illustrations. 53. Peter Newell. 


HARPER'S 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


Not since “The Story of the Other Wise Man" has Dr. 
van Dyke written anything of such beauty and spiritual 
significance as his story “The Mansion” in the Chrisimas 
HARPER’S. Elaborately illustrated in colour and 
black-and-white. 


MARGARET DELAND'’S 
New Serial, ‘“‘ The Iron Woman” 


“ The Impossible: a Mystery Play,” by W. D. Howells} 
“In Defence of Old Songs,” by Richard le Gallienne ; 
“ Charles Cottet: Painter of Brittany,” by Christian Brinion; 
Stories by Amélie Rives (Princess Troubetskoy), Norman 
Duncan, Margarita Spalding Gerry, Thomas Janvier, art 
among the contents of a number brilliant in every feature. 


60 Illustrations (many in Colour and Monochrome). 











Please write fer @ beautifully Illustrated List of Season's 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle St., London, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


Lectures on the French Revolu- 


tion. By JOHN EMERICH ED WARD DALBERG-ACTON, 
First Baron Acton, D.C.L., LL.D., &e. Edited by JOHN 
NEVILLE FIGGIS, C.R., Litt.D., and REGINALD VERE 
LAURENCE, M.A. 8vo, 10s. net. 


The English Church in the Nine- 


teenth Century. by F. WARRE corRNIsH, 
M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton College. 2 parts, 7s. 6d. each. 
Being Vol. VIII. of “A History “of the En; glish Church,” 
Edited by the late Dean STEPHENS and the Rev. W. 
HUNT, D.Litt. 


A History of Some French Kings 


(Louis XI., Francis I., Francis If.,CharlesIX., 
Henry IIil., Henry IV.) By BLANCHE BEHM. 
Extra Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


The Emperor Charles V. By Epwarp 
ARMSTRONG, M.A,, F.B.A, In 2 vols. Second Edition, 
Svo, 21s. net. [ Tuesday. 

Life and Letters of Alexander 

Maemillan. ny cHARLES L. GRAVES. With 
Portraits, Svo, 10s. net. 

COMPLETE IN 1 VOL. 
The Dynasts: an Epic-Drama of the 


War with Napoleon. By THOMAS HARDY. 
Three Parts in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Tuesday. 
NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 
The Works cof Walter Pater. 


In 10 vols. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 
vVili—Miscellaneous Studies. 


Tennyson asa Student and Poet 


of Nature. 3y Sir NORMAN LOCKYER, K.C.B., 
ar wt Ww INIFRED L. LOCKYER. With an Introduction and 
Notes, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Fietro of Siena: a Drama. By 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. net. 

Highways and Byways of the 

Rocky Mountains Written and Ilustrated 


by CLIFTON JOHNSON. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The Great White North. Tne story 


of Polar Exploration from the Earliest 
Times to the Discovery of the Pole. By 
HELEN 8. WRIGHT. Fully Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


Memories and Impressions of 
Helena Modjcska. An Autobiography. Tlus- 


trated, 8vo, 17s 


A Series of Essays. 


ri 7. 7 
Melanesians and Polynesians: 
their Life-Histories Descriced and Com- 
pared. By GEORGE BROWN, D.D. With Illustrations, 
vo, 12s. ne 
ATHENZI rae ‘On i all aspe 
c L fi ormatic 


of Melane an life Dr. Brown's work is a 
n, pow sm nw hf, sare We Raweeiese’:” 


The C Ola North Trail: 3 or, Life, Legends, 


and Religion of the Blackfeet Indians. hy 
WALTER McCLINTOCK. With numerous Illustrations, 
8 of which are in Colour, and a Map, 8vo, lis. net. 


The Domain of Belief. By the Hon. 


HENRY ; JOHN (COKE, Author of “Creeds 7 the Day,” 





The sdauabiaiinin of Logic. By ALFRED 
SIDGWICK, Author of “Fallacies,” “ Distinction and the 
Criticism of 'B liefs,” &e. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


DR. SVEN HEDIN’S NEW BOOK. 
Overland to India. 


A Popular Narrative of a Journey from Trebi- 
zond to Quetta. By Dr. SVEN HEDIN, Author of 
“'Trans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet.” 
With Maps and about 300 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 303. net. 

[ Dec. 2nd. 


‘ , 
Douglas Jerrold & ‘Punch. 
By WALTER JERROLD. With Photogravure Portraits and 
Illustrations from Punch, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 
WARWICK GOBLE’S New Colour Book. 
Green Willow, & other Japanese 


Fairy Tales. sy Grace JAMES. With 40 Ilus- 
trations in Colour by WARWICK GOBLE. Crown 4to, 
lis. net. Edition de Luxe, Demy 4to, 42s. net. 


The Broad Stone 
of Empire. 


Problems of Crown Colony Administration, 


With Records of Personal Experience. By Sir CHARLES 


ors G.C.M.G. With Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 
TIM ES.—“ Sir C harles Bruc ce has invested the Crown Cok onies and Places of 


the Empire with a dignity, an importance, and an interest which are assuredly 
no more than their due, ut which have for various reasons been more or less 
obscured of late in the minds of many Lliuperial thinkers,” 


The Conflict of Colour: being a 
Detailed Examination of Racial Problems 
throughout the World, with Special Refer- 
ence to the English-Speaking Peoples. Ly 
B.L. PUTNAM WEALE, 8vo, 10s. net. 


Economic Annals of the Nine- 
teenth Century, 1801-1820. by 


WILLIAM SMART, M.A,, D.Phil. LL.D., Adam Smith 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Glasgow. 
8vo, 21s. net. 


An Olive Branch in Ireland and 
its History. ny wittiaM o'BRIEN, MP. With 


Portraits, 8vo, 10s. net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ This book is a throbbing and graphic narrative ot 
Nationalist pol litics from the inside during th« > past dozen years, It isan intensely 
human document. A patriot, who has fought bravely and suff od uncon. 
plainingly for Ireland, Mr. O'Brien is also an accomplishe d writer,” 


The Magic City. By E. Nesnir. With 
llustrations by H. R. MILLAR. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 
| Tucsday. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY LINLEY SAMBOURNE, 


Three Tales of Hans Andersen. 


The Dauntless Tin Soldier. Thumbelisa. The Little Mer. 


maid. With 22 Illustrations by LINLEY SAMBOURNE, 
Fcap. 4to, 3s. Gd. net. 


Life in the Roman World of Nero 
and St. Paul. By Professor T. G. TUCKER, 


att.D. Camb., Author of “Life in Ancient Athens,” ce, 
Wi ith Ilusix tions, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
STANDARD 
world of the first century nothing more than a richly deserved « 
when we add that it deserves to be widely read,” 


“We pay Dr. Tucker's impressive survey of the Roman 
ompliment 


The Influence of Wealth in Im- 





! f 2 Rolling Stone,” &e. S8vo, 7s. 6d. ne 
§ SMAN.—‘‘*The essay fully informed both on mm scientific and 
J cal side l cu reasoned all thr ugh, and its ¢ study can not | 
Stinulating to sympathisers and opponents alike,’ 


perial Rome. By Professor WILLIAM STEARNS 
DAVIS. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


Chinese Folk-Lore Tales. Py 





Rev. J. MACGOWAN, D.D. Crown Svo, 3s. net. 


Macmillan’s Ilfastrated Catalogue post-free on application. 


MA 


CMILLAN & CoO., 





Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, 


London, W.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESs 


A Companion to Latin Studies 
Edited by JOHN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt.D., F.B.A., Fellow 
of St. John’s College, and Public Orator iu the University of 
Cambridge. (Ready December 1st). 

The general plan of this book corresponds to that of the 
Companion to Greek Studies, which appeared in 1905, under 
the editorship of Mr. L. Whibley. The aim of the present 
work is to supply in a single volume such information 
(apart from that contained in Histories and Grammars) as 
would be most useful to the student of Latin Literature. 
It has been produced by the co-operation of twenty-four 
contributors. Plans, views, and reproductions of works of 
ancient art have been carefully selected and inserted in 
those articles in which illustration seems most necessury. 


7 a 
The Origin of Tragedy 
With special reference to the Greck tragedians 
3y WILLIAM RIDGEWAY, Se D., F.B.A., Disney Professor 
of Aichwology and Brereton Reader in Classics in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 

The author having long been dissatisfied with the theory 
of the origin of tragedy universally accepted has here tried 
to obtain the true solution of the problem by approaching 
it from the anthropological standpoint ; and, in bis opening 
chapter, shows tragedy to be the Lineal descendant of the 
tragic dance and solemn hyinn round the tomb of the old 
hero. Subsequent chapters deal with ‘The Rise of Attic 
Tragedy,’ ‘Primitive Dramas among Asiatic peoples," 
*Survivals of the Primitive ‘Type in extant Greek tragedies,’ 
and ‘The Expansion of Tragedy.’ 


Cyzicus 
Being some account of the history and antiquities of that 
city, and of the district adjacent to it, with the towns of 
Apollonia ad Rhyndacum, Miletupolis, HMadrianutherae, 
Priapus, Zeleia, Le, 
By F. W. HASLUCK, Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge Archaeological and Ethnolegical Series, 

A compilation checked and ampliticd by original research. 
An attempt to bring together the various authorities ou 
the district of Asia Minor with which it deals, and to digest 
the mass of available information into a convenient form. 


Ethnology of A-Kamba and other 
East African Tribes 


By C. W. HOBLEY, C.M.G., A.M Inst.C.E., East Africa 
Protectorate Service. 
Cambridge Archaeological and Ethnological Series. 

** An excellent presentation of all that appertains to the 
life, and indeed also the death, of the A Kamba, It is 
needless to reiterate the importance of such collections of 

Demy 8vo well-attested facts, made not by a traveller during a hasty 

7s 6d net pusueg or, ut the most, a short stay, but by one who has 
ong been familiar with the natives and their modes of life 
and thought.” 

—Extract from Prefatory Note by Professor W. Rivas war 


“The Son of Man” 


Or Contributions to the Study of the Thoughts of Jesus 
By EDWIN A. ABBOTT. 

“This work is an investigation into the meaning of Jesus 
in calling himself ‘the son of man.’ But it is also an 
attempt to help Christians to study His thoughts asa whole, 
so far as they may be inferred from classifications and com- 
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a = trisons of passages in the four Gospels, illustrated from 
iebrew and Jewish literature, and from those v early 
Christian commentators in whom we seem to some 


still lingering breath of the atmosphere of Galil 
—Extract from the Author's Preliminary Note 


e > 
The Imperial CivilServiceofRome 
By If. MATTINGLY, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
y : y , : g a 

College, Cambridge, Cambridge Historical Essays. No. xviii. 
“The essay traces the growth and development of an 
Imperial Civil Service at Rome ia the first two centuries 
Cc a A.D., and after a general survey, one branch of it, the 
a“ vo *procuratores provinciarum,’ is discussed in more detail. 
. .....Mr, Mattingly’s work is clearly the fruit of wide reading 
and research, and it forms a noteworthy addition to a 

valuable serios.’’—Scotsman 


The Cambridge Manuals of 


Science and Literature 
Under the general editorship of P. GILES, Litt.D., and A. C. 
SEWARD, M.A, F.R.S. 
The following are the latest ad:litions to this Series :— 
The Idea of God in Early Religions, 
By Dr. F. B. JEVONS. 


Plant-Animals: a Study in Symbiosis. 
By Professor F. W. KEELLE, Se.D, 





Roya! 16mo 
‘Is net Cash and Credit. By D. A. Barker, LCS. 
cach “There is not one of the half-dozen volumes thus issued 


under the editorship of Messrs. P. Giles and A. C, Seward 

which cannot be instanced as a model of accomplished 

condensation. Nor does the matter se in authority 
Herald 





through being presented in small bulk.”—Glesg 
Other volumes will be published at short intervals, A 
prospectus of the series will be seat on application, 
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Londcn, Fetter Lane : CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS : 


Romantic 


French Literature 

Traced by a series of texts selected and edited by H. F 
STEWART, B.D., Fellow, Dean, and Lecturer of St. John’y 
College, and ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of King’s College. 


The Persian Revolution of 1905. 


By EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A., M.B., F.B.A., Sir Thoma 
Adams’ Professor of Arabic and Fellow of Pembroke Colles 
in the University of Cambridge. . 


With 46 Lilustrations, 

“The cordial thanks of the public are due to Pp. on 
Edward Browne for his pale B pice cpuestations pn 
of ‘ The Persian Revolution of 1905-9." To those who st ‘i 
it with the attention so thorough a piece of work F thon. 
it will supply something like a definite notion of what ha. 
been happening in the cld and famous country now striving 
to assimilate the best results of Western civilisation, at 
at the same time te retain all that may be essentially g oa 
in her own institutions.’’—(Guardian 


TheCambridge Historyof English 
Literature: Volumes V and Vj 
The Drama to 1642 


Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., Master of Petop. 
house, and A. R. WA LLER, M.A. 


“These two important volumes cover the history of the 
drama in England from the earliest vestiges of the dramat ec 
art to the date of the total suppression of stage plays by aa 
ordinance of the Commonwealth Parliament... Here we 
have in twenty-eight chapters, all of them almost without 
exception.of high merit, the whole story of tho drama, and 
a@ marvellous story it is.’’—Contemporary Review 

A prospectus giving particulars of the terms on whic} 
the work is sold to subscribers will be sent post-free oy 
application, 


Movement in 


In the belief that French literature of to-day cannot be 
understood without a knowledge of the Romantic move. 
meut, the Editors have printed a series of texts—beginning 
with Madame de Staél—so as to give a more or less con- 
tinuous history of the movement, with the adilition of 
some notes by way of explanation and illustration, ani 
short introductory narratives to each section of the book 
to serve ag a brief outline sketch of the movement, 


Diophantus of Alexandria 
A study in the history of Greek aigebra. 
By Sir THOMAS L. HEATH, K.C.B., Se.D., sometime Fellow 
of 'I'rinity College, Cambridge. 


Second edition. 

This book, the only English version of the work of tha 
Greek algebraist from whom the subject of Diophantixe 
Analysis is named, has long been out of print. The new 
edition has been thoroughly revised on the basis of the 
new Greek text of Tannery and in other respects bronght 
upto date. A special feature is the addition of a supplement 
containing, first, a complete account of Fermat's creat 
yropositions in the theory of nambers connected with 
Jiephantine Analysis and, secondly, a large number of 
solutions of difficult Diophantine problems by Euler, 


The Pursuit of Reason 
CHARLES FRANCIS 


KEARY, M.A. 

Mr. Keary discusses a series of questions which are 
always vital. Beginning, in the first part of the book, with 
a general consideration of reason, wherein he shows how 
lacking the faculty of clear thinking usually is, he deali 
with Thought and Speech—Reality—The Philosop 
Science, &c. The second part is concerned with the a, 
of principles which have been deduced in the frst 
problems are dealt with, such as Theology—The Super 
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—Immortality—The Church—The State—Public! 
















The Presentation of Reality 
By HELEN WODEIIOUSE, D.Phil, Lecturer in Philosophy 
in the University of Birmingham. 


“A brilliant and suggestive essay......Dr. Wodehouse 
describes knowledge from the point of view of a phil 
sophical psychology, the first part of her essay deal 
knowledge in the narrowest sense, where we have tru 
judgments about the actual world, the second with Error, 
and the third with Imagination.” —Scotsman 
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Under the general editorship of LILIAN KNOWLES, Litt.D, 
Reader in Economic History in the University of London. 


A series of monographs by members of the Collegs 

embodying the results of research mainly in the provmee! 
of Histury, Economics, Political Science, Literature, and 
Philosophy. 
No.1. The Commercial Relations of 
England and Scotland, 1603-1707. By THEUD mA 
KEITH. With a Preface by W. CUNNINGUAM, D.D. 
No. 2. British Credit in the last 
Napoleonic War. By AUDREY CUNNINGHA4 M. 
With an Appendix containing a reprint of Des Financ 
VAngleterre, by H. LASALLE. 


C. F. Clay, Manager 
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